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FOREWORD 


This book by Dr. P. Balasubramanian who was a Lecturer in the 
Radhakrishnan Institute from 1977 is published after his premature 
death in 1982. Its main theme, which formed the subject of his Ph. D. 
thesis of the University of Madras, is the epistemological study of 


presupposition. 


The study of the concept of presupposition is as important as the 
study of the problems of philosophy. In order to evaluate a philosophi- 
cal system, it is necessary to identify and examine the presuppositions 
on which it is based. If the presuppositions are untenable, the entire 
system built on these presuppositions has to be rejected. The meta- 
physician and the anti-metaphysician must focus their attention on the 
concept of presupposition as both of them hold their views on the 
basis of certain presuppositions. The debate between the metaphysician 
and the anti-metaphysician will be fruitful only if there is a common 
ground between them. The impasse which still persists between meta- 
physicians and anti-metaphysicians may be attributed, as Dr. Bala- 
subramanian remarks, to their indifference to the study of presupposi- 
tion, which is the common ground for both of them (p. 156). Just as 
we raise the question, “Is presuppositionless metaphysics possible?” we 
may also ask, “Is presuppositionless anti-metaphysics possible?” “The 
latter question is asimportantand relevant as the former. The problem 
of presupposition thus provides, according to Dr. Balasubramanian, 
the common ground both for the metaphysician and the anti-meta- 


‘physician. 


The presupposition of a philosophical system is, indeed, the pre- 


supposition of the philosopher who has worked out the system. To 
talk about the “philosophy of philosophy” is to talk about the “philo- 
sophy of the philosopher”. Dr. Balasubramanian recommends a change 


in emphasis from the former to the latter, for “only a presuppositionl s 
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I would like to mention with gratitude that the Ramakrishna 
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INTRODUCTION 


It has been observed that philosophy in the twentieth century is 
without philosophy. This is due to the fact that philosophical specu- 
lation, by taking a wrong turn, has led itself into a cul-de-sac. The so- 
called ‘eternal problems’ of philosophy such as “the ultimate nature of 
the real, the existence of God and His relation to the world, the nature 
of truth, of goodness and of beauty, and the spirit and destiny of man — 
are repudiated as pseudo-problems. Many modern philosophers scout 
the idea of an eternal truth as much as that of eternal problems.’”! 
This cannot be viewed as an exaggeration or an overstatement. If one 
takes the pains to go through the recent writings in philosophy, one 
may subscribe to the above mentioned view. A contemporary philo- 
sopher who has written a book in the field of epistemology concludes: 


“Preoccupation with epistemological problems is often accom- 
panied by painful experience: from apparently solid premises 
we are led to obviously absurd consequences.” * 


S. K. Saksena brings out clearly the change in the present day philoso- 
phical trends as follows: 


“Tt appears that philosophy, now by ridiculing religion, now 
by imitating science, and in turn being ridiculed by both, has 
itself become ridiculous without being able to correct the faults 
of either. From ancient times to modern and from modern 
times to contemporary, the journey of philosophical reflection 
in the West has been, broadly speaking, from the “‘practical’’ 
to the “‘useless’’ and from the ‘‘useless’’ to the ‘nonsensical.’ ’’ 


The reason for this sorry state of affairs may be, as E. A. Burttputs: 
“A philosopher is a strange man. He draws distinctions 


where nobody else sees any need of them and is puzzled by 
problems that are problems to none of his fellows. When, for 
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2 THE CONCEPT OF PRESUPPOSITION: A STUDY 


example, he is concerned with moral issues he is not satisfied 
with finding out how to do theright thing; he must also 
wonder whether doing the right thing is the same as doing 
the best thing. When he turns to questions about knowledge 
he not only wants to know the things that other people do; he 
also wants to know how to tell when he has knowledge and 
when he has not. What is he really good for?’’* 


The views referred to above make us depressed and drive us to the 
conclusion that in philosophy today everything is open to criticism and 
nothing is certain. In the Russellian expression, “to teach how to live 
without certainty ... is perhaps the chief thing that philosophy, in our 
age, can still do for those who study it.’’° Certainty is what the thinkers 


ofthe past aimed at and strove for, perhaps, without success. 


“When we look at the history of philosophy, there isso much 
contradiction between the various systems — so much quarrel- 
ling and strife between the different opinions that have been 
advanced in different periods by different philosophers belong- 
ing to different nations — that it seems at first quite impossi- 
ble to believe that there is anything like a steady advance 
in the history of philosophy as there seems to be in other 
pursuits.’’® 


If the existing state of affairs is so gloomy, one may prefer to use 
expressions such as metaphysical worries and epistemological agonies 
for the problems of metaphysics and epistemology. Perhaps this 2500 
year frustration made Wittgenstein and logical positivists say that meta- 
physics is nonsense. Frustration leads to aggression and this is the 
reason why today ‘therapeutic philosophy’ and ‘therapeutic method’ 
have gained currency. “Most philosophers,” Wittgenstein would say, 
“have spread disease rather than cured it, have helped to lure the fly 
into the bottle.” 


Many thinkers are not ready to call philosophy tthe ‘queen of 
sciences’, and the pursuit of philosophy is no longer the ‘love of wisdom.’ 
Even the phrase ‘the science of pure Being’ does not hold water. 
Further, between absurdity and certainty, philosophy has not raised 
itself to the level of probability even. If one tries with a five point 
scale, viz., ‘absurd-indecisive-improbable-probable-certain’, then all 
systems of philosophy may come under the first three points in our 
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scale, but not even under ‘probable’. It seems to me that this is due 
to the failure to study the role of presuppositions in philosophy. 


The view that the history of philosophy is the history of ‘presupposi- 
tional shifts’ has been voiced by E. A. Burtt and Susan K. Langer. 


“Any theory of Being, or of method, or anything else, inevi- 
tably rest on certain presuppositions which for atime are 
taken by many, or perhaps even all, philosophers to be justi- 
fied. Subsequently, however, history shows that these presup- 
positions are not in fact as indubitable as they seemed to be, 
and when their inadequacy is recognised, philosophy advances 
in a new direction that leaves behind some of the errors of pre- 
vious presuppositions.’’® 


“It appears then that philosophical evolution is in its own 
fashion self-correcting, and that genuine progress in the long 
run takes place through the correction of inadequacies, over- 
sights, and missteps in previously accepted presuppositions and 
their replacement by presuppositions that interpret man’s 
enlarging experience.’”® 


If the concept of presupposition is properly understood, philosophy can 
regain its lost glory and can show the fly the way out of the fly bottle. 
The diagnosis of the disease of uncertainty in philosophy consists in go- 
ing to the root of the disease and discovering the basic presuppositions 
which conceal the disease and prevent its effective cure. 


One may be tempted to ask how a study of the concept of presup- 
position can help or accelerate philosophical progress. Philosophy 
follows the way of reflective thought and dialectical arguments. 
Arguments are cither valid or invalid. The constituents of arguments 
are propositions which are either true or false. A proposition is cons- 
tituted by terms. Presupposition is in terms, propositions and argu- 


ments which one uses.!° 


How are presuppositions related to the validity of an argument? 
Consider, for example, the argument of ©. D. Broad. He argues that 
“a true statement corresponds to a fact.” It means that a statement 
about the future cannot be true because at the time it is made there is 
no fact to depend on. The statement cannot even refer to the corres- 
ponding fact due to the absence of such a fact.!! This argument rests 
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4 THE CONCEPT OF PRESUPPOSITION: A STUDY 


on the presupposition that a statement cannot refer to a thing that does 
not exist. If this presupposition is true, then the above argument is 


true and not otherwise. 


Consider another argument of this sort. Let us assume that a 
philosopher called Utopian argues that deduction is permanent logic 
whereas induction is temporal logic. Ifevery thing is known, there is no 
place for induction, since induction is the logic of discovery and deduc- 
tion is the logic of proof. If everything is known, nothing remains to 
be discovered. In such a world, deduction may be used asa logic of 
proof to demonstrate relations and conclusions. 


This argument may appeal to a novice in the logic of presupposi- 
tions, since the very validity of the above argument rests on the accep- 
tability of its presupposition. The above argument presupposes that 
everything can be known. If its contradictory, ‘‘Everything cannot be 
known,” is true, then this argument must be invalid. So we may con- 
clude that the concept of presupposition is one of the conditions for the 
validity of arguments. If this is so, philosophy cannot afford to neglect 
the study of this important concept of ‘presupposition.’ 
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RELEVANCE AND IMPORTANCE OF THE 
CONCEPT OF PRESUPPOSITION 


If what has been said in the introductory remarks is true, then we 
cannot be satisfied with valid arguments only. We need “presupposi- 
tionless validity’ in arguments. ‘There are philosophers who refer not 
only to presuppositionless validity, but also to presuppositionless 
philosophical systems. Only a few philosophers recognise the fact that 
philosophy must take into account the presuppositions which start and 
direct our inquiry. 


“Philosophers of many different persuasions agree that philoso- 
phy is concerned with the presuppositions of science as well as 
with whatever is presupposed in activities of other kinds: 
morals, politics, art, and soon. For example, morals presup- 
pose the concepts of right and wrong, politics the concept of 
civil disobedience and art the concept of aesthetic unity, and 
philosophy examines all such concepts. Presuppositions may 
take the form not only of concepts but also of fundamental 
beliefs: every event has a cause; it is never right to lie; civil 
disobedience is sometimes right. The task of the philosopher, 
in this view, is to express presupposed concepts and beliefs 
accurately and clearly, to ascertain which of the beliefs are 
true and which false, and if possible to define some of the 
concepts in terms of others of them and to derive the true 
beliefs from more fundamental ones.””! 


“The general claims of all philosophers, in respect of their own 
systems, is that they alone are dealing with a subject in which 
presuppositions do not play any role in arguments.... On the 
contrary, philosophers take the view that the existence of pre- 
suppositions is certified by intuitive experience and hence there 
is no need to consider them. But the very fact that many con- 
flicting and contrary principles are accepted as self-evident by 
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different philosophical systems shows that theaxioms of philo- 
sophy, too, are not self-proved and do not have self-deduced 
necessity. They are not different from the presuppositions of 
other branches of knowledge.’”? 


If the concept of presupposition is so closely related to the validity of 
arguments and philosophical systems, then its importance to philoso- 
phy goes without saying. But if we look at the status of the concept 
of presupposition in philosophy, it presents a disappointing picture. 


Such an important concept is not properly dealt with by philosophers. 


The present study aims to present philosophy on the basis of the 
concept of presupposition. 


1.1 The problem of presupposition and its status in philosophy 


No one would disagree with the fact that no recognised status for 
the concept of presupposition has been assigned in the history of philo- 
sophy. The talk of presupposition in philosophy is not so common 
like the talk of God, or the talk of space and time, or the talk of per- 
sonal identity, and scores of other such talks. The writings on presuppo- 
sition are so scattered and varied that they escape the attention of all 
but a few. If we ask a serious student of philosophy to prepare a list 
so as to include all problems in philosophy, such a list may not contain 
the phrase ‘the problem of presupposition.’ If the absence of this prob- 
lem is pointed out to him, he may, in order to ascertain it, go through 
the available introductory readings and text books which discuss the 
various problems of philosophy, but may fail to identify the phrase 
‘the problem of presupposition.’ Again, if the student is directed to 
scan the literature on philosophy to ascertain whether the phrase 
‘the problem of presupposition’ is discussed in an explicit manner, he 
may in turn come out with a bundle of statements made on the con- 
cept of presupposition, but may fail to state what the problem of pre- 
supposition is about. One who has taken pains to collect and organise 
the materials available in philosophical writings on the concept of pre- 
supposition, by seeing the importance of it, may make the bold claim 
that the problem of presupposition is the problem and not a problem 
of philosophy. At the back ofall other problems and their solutions 
lies the problem of presupposition. 


The importance of the concept of presupposition in philosophy is 
made explicit by E.A. Burtt as follows: . 
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“Tn order to pursue our quest for philosophic understanding I 
propose to introduce a concept that I find fertile and illuminat- 
ing the concept of “presupposition”... My reason for choos- 
ing it is that it is now a frequently employed concept in philo- 
sophical discussion and, as currently used, its meaning is very 
close to the one I wish to give it. Indeed, it has penetrated 
other areas besides philosophy; one finds it appearing in poli- 
tical, historical, literary, and scientific essays. I believe it 
will have a still more significant use in the future” 


Burtt’s belief that the concept of presupposition will have more signi- 
ficant use in the future will be materialized, if this concept becomes 
the central topic of philosophy. 


1.2 An analysis of the Encyclopaedia version of the concept of presupposition 


The Encyclopaedia of Philosophy edited by Paul Edwards! includes 
an article on ‘presupposing.’ An analysis of this article reveals that 
the existing views on the concept of presupposition are not exhaustive. 
Avrum Stroll who has contributed this article says that this concept 
has just only twentyfive years of history. In saying this he could not 
include several other discussions on this topic. For instance, the 
medieval concept of suppositio which has connections with Russell’s 
‘theory of descriptions’ and Quine’s ‘translational constants’ has not 
been mentioned in this article. Several discussions have taken place 
during and after 1967. A notable omission is that contained in E.A. 
Burtt’s In Search of Philosophic Understanding. Further, the said article 
does not take into account the presuppositions in science. It throws light 
on some aspects of presupposition by including 


(i) Russell-Strawson controversy on the presupposition of the state- 
ment, “The present king of France is bald,’ 


(ii) the distinction between the concept of contextual implication 
and the concept of presupposition, 


(iii) the names of R.G. Collingwood and Micheal Polanyi under 


the heading presuppositions in metaphysics and epistemology, 


and 


(iv) an historical account of presupposition. 


To justify the view that the analysis of the concept of presupposi- 
tion is not taken seriously by philosophers we may cite the following 
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8 THE CONCEPT OF PRESUPPOSITION: A STUDY 


reference works of philosophy which have omitted the concept of pre- 


supposition: (i) Encyclopaedia of Philosophy and Philosophers,’ (ii) A 
Dictionary of Philosophy." 


Even the persons who took up this concept for discussion did not 
give an exhaustive version. All these omissions point to the fact that 


there is a need for systematic study of the problem of presupposition. 


1.3 Philosophy must be free from presuppositions: some views 


To show the relevance and importance of the concept of presup- 
position to philosophy we may cite some of the views of the philoso- 
phers who take the stand that philosophy must be free from presuppo- 
sitions. As a matter of fact, many philosophers of the recent past and 
some who live today talk about presuppositionless philosophy. 


(a) Edmund Husserl 


Husserl, while explaining his aim in writing his Logical Investiga- 
tions, says: “The investigation which follow aspire solely to such free- 
dom from metaphysical, scientific and psychological presuppositions.’’* 


ce 


In a different context he reinforces the same idea by saying that ‘‘an 


epistemological investigation that can seriously claim to be scientific 
must ... satisfy the principle of freedom from presupposition.””* 


It is possible to elicit the following points from Husserl’s view on 
presuppositionlessness. 


(i) Freedom from presupposition is a conditio sine qua non of phi- 
losophy. 


Gi) There are three types of presuppositions: (a) metaphysical 
(b) scientific and (c) psychological. 


(ü) An epistemological investigation must be scientific. 


Presuppositions cannot be classified under the above three heads so 
neatly. They arise out of several sources. There are presuppositions 
pertaining to one’s language, culture and religion. The common expres- 
sions such as ‘A philosopher is a product of his age,’ ‘Is philosophy 
culture free?’ and ‘One’s conception of reality is relative to one’s 


language’ are all statements which say about the presuppositions of 
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religion, society and linguistics. Husserl, it appears, holds the view 
that presuppositions play only a negative role. But this is not so, The 
three postulates of induction are called presuppositions of science and 
scientific method by L. Beardsley and C. Beardsley." 


The above presuppositions do not play a negative role. They 
help and do not hinder scientific thought. ‘Matter exists’ is a presup- 
position of science, which does not hinder scientific progress. In this 
context we have to take note of what a scientist says about the presup- 


positions of science. 


“At the basis of science are several unvalidated presupposi- 
tions which may be called the axioms of science. These axioms 
(stated and unstated) are sometimes termed the metaphysi- 
cal presuppositions of science.'''! 


After explaining the basic presuppositions of science the author con- 
cludes by saying that “the justification for these assumptions lies in 


the utility of science as a survival technique for man.’ ’!? 


On Husserl’s view, if an epistemological inquiry, in order to be 
scientific, must be free from presuppositions, then he must accept the 
presuppositions of science. But it is evident that he is not ready for it. 
It may be noted that, when he tries to make clear his aim in writing 
his Logical Investigations, he says that it is to give a purely presupposi- 
tionless system which does not include or admit even presuppositions of 


science. 


A fascinating point with Husserl’s view on presuppositionlessness 
is that to be presuppositionless is to be phenomenological. Any philoso- 
phy, according to Husserl, must be free from all metaphysical presup- 
positions: it must directly analyse the ‘essences’ or ‘general structures’. 
“To proceed thus is to be phenomenological.’’"* B.C. Postow observes: 
“Husserl claims that phenomenology is completely presuppositionless 
to the extent that it does not even presuppose the axioms or rules of 
logic. He qualifies this, however, by stating that phenomenology must 
posit ‘that which it already presupposed implicitly in all presupposing and 


1” 


in all questioning and answering. With this introductory remarks 
she says “that phenomenology rests on an illegitimate presupposition 


about the nature of immanent perception.” Samuel Alexander, like 
2 
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Husserl, believes that his method in philosophy is an attempt to avoid 


philosophical presupposition." 


(b) Richard Rorty 


According to Rorty, the major shifts in the methods of philosophy 
during the several periods of the history of philosophy are all attempts 
to be presuppositionless. Thus (i) the clear and distinct ideas outlined 
in Descartes’ Regulae, (ii) Kant’s transcendental method, (iii) Husserl’s 
bracketing, (iv) the early Wittgenstein’s attempt to exhibit the meaning- 
lessness of traditional metaphysics by attending to their logical forms, 
and (v) the later Wittgenstein’s disgust about his own Tractatus, are all 


attempts to provide a presuppositionless philosophical system.'* 


Philosophers from Descartes to Wittgenstein have tried to be pre- 
suppositionless, but the question is whether they succeeded in their 
attempts. As Rorty himself put it, “Every philosophical rebel has 
tried to be ‘presuppositionless’ but none has succeeded.’ 


Susan Langer is yet another scholar who interprets the history of 
philosophy as a history of major presuppositional shifts. For the pre- 
Socratics, natural regularity and orderliness served as basic presupposi- 
tions. To Socrates it was validity. The medieval philosophers took 
nature and grace for granted. For the modern philosophers it is 
experience. Finally, for the contemporary philosophers it has come to 
be the question of language.'* Even Susan Langer, like Rorty, is scepti- 
cal about philosophical progress. She ends her book by quoting 
Whitehead who says, “Error is the price we pay for progress.” !° 


The failure to produce a presuppositionless philosophy may be 
analysed as follows. We cannot doubt or suspect. the intention of all 
philosophers who tried to be presuppositionless. Notwithstanding their 
sincerity, they failed in their attempts, as they did not pay attention to 
the role of presuppositions in philosophy. This may be explained with 
the help of an analogy. Laymen know that arguments to be accepted 
by others must be valid. But they do not know the rules of logic which 
can minimise their burden of producing valid arguments. Yet, they 
argue for and against a point. Likewise without having any knowledge 
about presuppositions philosophers have tried to be Presuppositionless. 
It should be noted that even today there is no organised study of 
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presuppositions. But all philosophers recognise the fact of producing 
presuppositionless arguments without knowing how to be presupposi- 


tionless. 


(c) G.I. Lewis 


Lewis, a contemporary thinker, recognises the role of presupposi- 
tions in philosophy and he, with others, interprets the history of philo- 
sophy as a history of presuppositions. To him the general character of 
any philosophy is determined by its method and its presuppositions.*® 
To show how methodological presuppositions decide the course of any 
system of philosophy he cites Descartes, Locke, Berkely, Hume and 
Kant. 


“When Descartes proposed to sweep the boards clean by doubt- 
ing everything which admitted of doubt and announced the 
initial criterion of certainty to be the inner light of human 
reason, the distinguishing characteristics of the philosophic 
movement which resulted were thereby fixed. Ina similar 
fashion, the development from Locke to Hume is, for the most 
part, the logical consequence of the doctrine that the mind is 
a blank-tablet on which experience writes. And when Kant 
proposed to inquire, not whether science is possible, but how 
it is possible, and identified the possibility of science with the 
validity of synthetic judgments a priori, the successive attempts 
of the nineteenth century to deduce, the major philosophic 
truths as presuppositions of experience was fore ordained.’’** 


From Lewis, Rorty and Husserl we learn that (i) a system of philoso- 
phy must be free from presuppositions and (ii) all the existing systems 
are not free from presuppositions. ‘‘What is particularly interesting 
is to see why those philosophers who lead methodological revolts think 
that they have, at least, succeeded in becoming “presuppositionless’, and 
why their opponents think that they have not. Uncovering the presup- 
positions of those who think they have none is one of the principal 
means by which philosophers find new issues to debate. If this is not 
progress, it is change, and to understand changes is to understand 
philosophy, though fated to fail in its quest for knowledge, is never- 


2 1799 


theless not ‘a matter of opinion’. 


Instead of merely trying to uncover the presuppositions in the 
existing systems which claim to be presuppositionless if we try to study 
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the structure, role, source and validity or truth of presupposition, 


philosophy will not fail; and we can hope to get conviction instead of 
opinion from it. If philosophy is to be presuppositionless, then a study of 


presupposition must be treated as logically prior to all other problems. 


1.4 Presuppositions in various branches of philosophy 


To show the relevance and importance of the concept of presup- 
position in philosophy it may be argued that philosophy must be free 
from persuppositions. Can all branches of philosophy be free from 
presuppositions? The answer to this question will throw more light 
on the concept of presupposition. Let us examine and comment 


on the existing views on this point. 


(a) Margaret Chatterjee 
According to Margaret Chatterjee,” 


(i) the presupposition of logic is that all thinking is not equally 
valid; 


(ii) the presupposition of ethics is that it matters what one does; 


(iii) the presupposition of aesthetics is that there is a difference bet- 
ween value and disvalue; and 


(iv) the presupposition of metaphysics is that something is. 


She calls these ‘core presuppositions’ and goes further to show how 
these presuppositions in turn may be based on other presuppositions. 
She says: “Ifone wishes to be pernickety it should be said, for exam- 
ple, that (i) itself presupposes that man can think, and that (ii) presup- 
poses that man acts (and not only behaves) and so on.’”* 


Margaret Chatterjee correctly identifies the presuppositions of 
various branches of philosophy. She says that, apart from the presup- 
positions of various branches of philosophy, the presupposition that “the 
world is intelligible and not completely opaque to the understanding, 
and that man can formulate his insight into its meaning in communi- 
cable ways,” is a basic presupposition which is shared by all branches 
of philosophy. This is simple and understandable. The very fact that 
we try to investigate reality presupposes that such an investigation is 
possible. 
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(b) Errol E. Harris 

Harris, another contemporary thinker, following R.G. Colling- 
wood, gocs to the extent of defining philosophy as a study of presuppo- 
sitions. Philosophy, according to Harris, investigates the presupposi- 
tions of common thinking and action as well as of scientific thinking. 
Every field of human activity, in addition to scientific investigation, 
involves presuppositions. The various branches of philosophy are 
related to different fields of human thought and action, and thereby 


related to the presuppositions connected with them. 


Regarding the presuppositions of the various branches of 
philosophy he points out that (i) the investigation of presuppositions 
of deliberate action goes with Ethics, (ii) the study of the pre- 
suppositions of aesthetic preferences is part of aesthetics, (iii) the 
investigation of the presuppositions of scientific method is the busi- 
ness of epistemology and logic, and (iv) the deliverances of scien- 
tific theory are parts of metaphysics.” There can be no objection 
to defining philosophy as an investigation of presuppositions. But, is 
such an investigation with or without presuppositions? Even an investi- 
gation about presupposition must be free from presupposition. If 
what Harris says is true, then the general study of presuppositions is 
not part of ethics, or logic, or metaphysics. Such a study must be 
considered metaphysical. How to be presuppositionless in one’s study 
is not part of any one branch of philosophy. But some thinkers are 
sceptical about this claim Misra is of the opinion that “to think of a 
philosophy without presupposition is just to entertain a presupposi- 
tion.’2? This view of Misra will lead to an infinite regress in that one 
may say that ‘to think of a philosophy without presupposition is just to 


entertain a presupposition’ is itself a presupposition. 


Consider the following statement which strengthens the position 
taken by Errol E. Harris and Chatterjee. 

“The history of philosophy can be read as a constant search 

for the presuppositions which underlie human experience. . It 

is these presuppositions, rather than the experience which 

they make possible, which the philosopher calls reality or 

truth in the highest degree.’’?® 


Further, consider the view of Nygren who defines philosophy as the 
“analysis of presuppositions. ’’?° Those who define philosophy as a study 
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of presuppositions do so in the following way. Philosophy is a study of 
presuppositions in so far as it studies the presuppositions pertaining to 
different branches of philosophy. Thus, ethics deals with the presuppo- 
sitionsin moral discourse, and metaphysics with the presuppositions in 
the discourse about reality. But this study is not the proper study of 
presuppositions. A proper study of presuppositions is a study of the 
discourse on presuppositions. The aim of this study is to analyse the 
conditions of presuppositionlessness. Philosophy must be viewed as a 
study of presuppositions only in this sense. However, it seems that 
several philosophers miss this point while defining philosophy as a 
study of presuppositions. Philosophy is a study of ‘“presuppositionless- 
ness.” It is only in a ‘weak sense’ we say that philosophy is a study 
of presuppositions. 


1.5 Presuppositions and certainty in philosophy 


By taking philosophy in the sense of a philosophical theory or 
philosophical system it is possible to say that philosophy aims at abso- 
lute certainty or indubitable truth. The traditional view of metaphy- 
sics treats it as ‘the science of things unseen.’ It is considered to be 
superior to all other sciences because of its comprehensive character 
and “the absolute certainty of its pronouncements.’”’*° 


But contemporary philosophers do not attach so much importance 
to the concept of certainty, not to speak of those philosophers who go 
to the extent of calling metaphysics a nonsense anda disease. Yet, 
there are a few who advocate metaphysics. In this context it is 
appropriate to quote what a contemporary thinker says on this issue of 
certainty. ‘Many modern philosophers,” says Errol E. Harris, “scout 
the idea of an eternal truth as much as that of eternal problems, though 
they do not deny that certain propositions (notably those of mathema- 
tics) are tenseless. And if truth is not eternal, we need not expect the 
questions to which the truth is the answer to be eternal either.” One 
can proceed without combining the problem of presuppositionless 
philosophy with the view that metaphysics is nonsense. The present 
study takes the stand that if metaphysics is to be certain, then it must 
be free from presupposition and hence is not concerned with the 
problem of the possibility of metaphysics. Further, the present study 
is concerned not only with presuppositions of metaphysics and its 
condition of presuppositionlessness, but also with the presuppositions 
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and their corresponding presuppositionless conditions ofscience and 
logic. In this sense, presuppositionlessness is taken as a criterion for 
certainty in knowledge. 


Viewed logically, certainty is wider than validity. It seems to in- 
clude both formal and material conditions of validity and something 
more. Formal validity rests on the three laws of thought, viz., the law 
of identity, the law of non-contradiction, and the law of excluded 
middle. These are also known as presuppositions of deduction or 
reasoning.*®? Likewise, the three postulates, viz., the law of unity of 
nature, the law of uniformity of nature and the law of causation are 
the presuppositions of inductive reasoning. ‘‘Logic is an investigation 
of the abstract form of a rational argument; and the concern in logic 
is for the validity of thesystem built out of certain presuppositions and 
not for. the empirical truth or falsity of the presuppositions them- 
3 


selves.”** From the above statement the following points emerge. 


(i) Validity of a system of logic rests with the presuppositions of 
that system. 


(ii) Validity of an argument is decided by certain conditions other 
than the presuppositions of that system of logic. 


(ili) Logic is not concerned with the truth or falsity of the presup- 
positions which support a given system of logic. 


If this is so, acceptability of a system of logic and the validity of argu- 
ments ascertained through that particular system of logic must ulti- 
mately either stand together or fall together with the acceptability 
of the presuppositions. Hence certainty in arguments is the same as 
presuppositionless validity. 


Certainty defined in terms of presuppositionless validity takes us 
to a distinction between presuppositionless validity and necessary truth. 
Traditionally pure mathematics and metaphysics are “held to be a cor- 
pus of such necessarily true statements.’’** A logically necessary proposi- 
tion is the contradictory of that which is impossible or self-contradictory. 
It may be noted that P.F. Strawson also expresses the same idea.” 


In contrast to necessary truths philosophers have introduced con- 
tingent truths. ‘The distinction between necessary and contingent 
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truths is: when what is said is true solely because of what it says, that 
is, because of the ideas it expresses, and not because of any other fact- 
ors — e.g., ‘what is anywhere existent in the universe (Hume) — then 
it could not have been what it is and yet have been other than true; it 
is necessarily true and, a fortiori, ‘true in all possible worlds.’ If, on 
the other hand, what is said is true for some other reason — e g., 
‘recourse to the testimony of experience’ (Kant) — then it could have 
been what it is and yet not have been true; it is contingently true.’”’® 
This distinction is clear. But in talking about necessary truth or in try- 
ing to define what is necessary truth, we presuppose the existence of 
such truths or presuppose the possibility of such truths. Recent views 
dispute this claim. In addition to the three traditional theorics of 
truth (correspondence, coherence and pragmatic theories) we have 
three more theories of truth which adda discordant note to the concept 
of truth. F.P. Ramsey’s logical superfluity theory of truth states that 
“there is really no separate problem of truth but merely a linguistic 
muddle.’’*? Tarski’s semantic theory of truth attributes truth to 
“true in language,” i.e., no definition of truth is possible for every day 
language, but only for ideal or artificial language.’ The third theory 
of truth called the non-descriptive theory of truth states that saying 
that something is ‘true’ has a non-descriptive function.*? 


Even assuming that there are necessary truths, certain difficulties 
arise. How are they to be characterized? What is the ground for their 
necessity? How do they become necessary? 


Philosophers differ in the answers to these questions; and they 
offer different solutions. 


After Kant the distinction between necessary and contingent 
truths has acquired anew nomenclature as analytic and synthetic. . 
Some present-day philosophers accept Kant’s view as he formulated it. 
They believe that some propositions are analytic or a priori, (“All 
bachelors are bachelors” and “All bachelors are unmarried”), that 
some are synthetic or a posteriori (‘John is tall” and “All men have 
hearts”), and that some others as synthetic a priori (“If something is 
red (all over), then it is not green” and “A Cube has twelve edges’’) 40 

But some philosophers assert that there are no synthetic a priori 


propositions.‘! Those who talk about necessary truths do so b 


taki 
all necessary truths as logical truths.*? y taking 
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Some philosophers, like Quine, argue against analyticity. Accord- 
ing to Quine, logic is a science and “like any science, it has as its busi- 
ness the pursuit of truth.’ As a science logic is subject to revision like 
any other science. ‘Thus the laws of mathematics and logic may, 
despite all ‘necessity’, be abrogated.” ‘This conclusion is due to his 
view of science. He says: “As far as knowledge is concerned, no more 
can be claimed for our body of affirmations than that it is a devious 
but convenient system for relating experiences to experiences.’’ A con- 
venient system goes with preferences among laws. So immunity from 


revision depends on preferred laws. But no law can gain this status.“ 


From the foregoing discussion one may conclude that all necessary 
truths are only truths of convenience, because a necessary truth as conceiv- 
ed by C. Evans must be “timeless truth.’”'* Timeless truth is tenseless 
truth and it must always be context-free and not context-dependent. 
But as Basil Willey puts it, truth and explanation cannot be defined 
absolutely; ‘‘one can only say that it is a statement which satisfies the 


”4 Thus, the truth of syntac- 


demands of a particular time and place. 
tic analyticity and semantic analyticity seems to depend on the idea of 
pragmatic analyticity. We find support for this view in Reuban Abel’s 
pragmatic justification of analyticity. “I would argue, however, that 
the analytic-synthetic distinction is much too useful to be discarded 
(Abel’s Razor: theorie non delenda practer necessitatem: Razors should not 
be thrown away as long as they give a fairly decent shave, even if 
they do not reach all the whiskers, until you have a better one). He 
elaborates this point as follows: ‘‘There is no extrinsic criterion for the 


analytic: it is we who decide what cannot be denied without self-cont- 


radiction, and we who will not permit exceptions to an analytic pro- 


position (Does a good man keep his promises?).’"** To explain this he 
cites a situation in physics which is similar to our topic of necessity. 
The law of conservation of energy is a necessary law in physics. In the 
1930s the energy loss from the nucleus of a radioactive atom in beta 
decay was noticed. Pauli said that this energy must be escaping in 
the form of some unkown particle. It took fifteen years to detect the 
Neutrino, but the confidence in the law of conservation of energy was 
justified. ‘“The decision is pragmatic; it is based on ourneed to under- 
stand, predict, and control, not on any extra-human structure of 
meanings. The analytic-synthetic distinction serves to regulate our 
inquiries and to organise our knowledge. It is man who is the 


3 
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measure.” What Reuben Abel says is true, since certainty is always 


‘felt certainty’ and not ‘certainty-in-itself”. 


Presuppositionless validity is not certainty-in-ilself. It is only a felt- 
certainty in a given universe of discourse limited by space and time. Much 


will be said on this in the sequel. 


A further point which needs our attention is about the nature of 
analytic proposition and its place in metaphysics. An analytic propo- 
sition such as P V ~ P is no doubt necessary, but it does not say any- 
thing about the world. For example, as Wittgenstein would put it, “It 
will either rain or not rain,” is one which tells nothing about the wea- 
ther. So even by associating a presuppositionless statement with ana- 
lytic statement, nothing could be gained. They are not informative. 


An important point to be noted here is that what we call presup- 
positionless system of philosophy is not the same as the traditional 
metaphysics with purported necessity. 


1.6 Is presupposition a formal concept? 


This question, though not treated in Logic, is an important one; 
and it has to be discussed in logic. The word ‘presupposes’ is amena- 
ble for such a treatment. It can be used as a truth functional connec- 
tive just like the other truth functional connectives. But it is strange 
that recent thinkers have omitted this important syntactical aspect of 
the word ‘presupposes.’ It may be stated here that by way of compa- 
ring Strawson’s view of presupposition with that of Schoul’s, Gary 
M. Kodish says that a presupposition is related to the proposition 
which presupposes it in an ‘extra-logical’ way. ‘This extra-logical 
relation is, presumably, either semantic or pragmatic.’*® If the state- 
ment that a presupposition is an extra-logical one is true, then it must 
undoubtedly be either semantical or pragmatical. Is it an extra-logical 
one? The answer is that it is extra-logical and also logical. For 
instance, Peter W. Woodruff has constructed a three valued logical 


system during 1970 which treats ‘presupposition’ as a formal 
a 
concept.”° 


Peter W. Woodruff’s system has one merit. It made a break 
through by formalizing the concept of presupposition and its relation to 


a sentence which is supposed to be neither true nor false by P. F 
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Strawson. To the question whether ‘All John’s children are asleep’ is true 
or false, the natural reply by anyone who knows that John has no child- 
ren must be that the question does not arise. So according to Strawson, 
if this presupposition is false, the question of truth and falsity of the 
original statement does not arise.’' Ifa presupposition is neither true 
nor false, then it cannot be brought under the two-valued system of 
logic which rests on the basic axiom that a proposition is either true or 
false. Woodruff, by taking into account the third value (neither true 
nor false) as a truth value gap, has formalised the concept of presup- 
position in a three-valued logic. In so doing he has proved what Straw- 


son said about presupposition. In his own words, 


“One immediate application of the theory of truth is to the 
formalisation of the relation of presupposition, The latter has 
been defined by Strawson as follows: 


(if) S’ is a necessary condition of the truth or falsity of S ... 
(then) let us say ... that S presupposes S’. 


An examination of the tables of Section IV shows that 
(1) ES>S' 


Correctly rendered this concept (the connective > might be 
said to stand for ‘material’ presupposition on the analogy of 
material implication). => is ‘meta-linguistic’ in the same 
sense as T, while the relation defined in (11) is explicitly meta- 
linguistic. Evidently a proposition will be truth-valueless if 
it has some untrue proposition.’’*? 


This is how Woodruff has formalised the concept of presupposition 
by taking for granted what Strawson said, but much against the liking 
of Strawson himself. 


The present study attempts to formalise the concept of presupposi- 
tion without taking for granted what Strawson has said about it with 
reference to the two-valued system of logic. By introducing a new 
syntactic interpretation of the concept of presupposition in a two-valu- 
ed system of logic, it aims to show where Strawson and others have 
failed in treating presupposition as extra-logical. “The logically 
defined presupposition isa relation defined only between two statements, 
and that it stands in contrast to a pragmatically defined speaker pre- 
supposition, which is defined in terms of what the speaker assumes in 
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saying particular utterances.”’** If Strawson’s definition of presupposi- 
tion is viewed in the light of the above statement, one would agree 
that his definition is in terms of pragmatic speaker-presupposition. 
Strawson views presupposition as aspeech act and not as a logical 


relation. 


1.7 Presupposition as a formal concept 


Consider the dictionary meaning of the word ‘‘presuppose’’: 
“presuppose — v.t. assume before hand, involve, imply.’”* The 
expressions ‘assume before hand’ and ‘involve’ are not truth-functional 
connectives, whereas the word ‘imply’ is a standard connective in logic. 
Instead of trying to unearth a presupposition in a given statement 
such as ‘Have you stopped beating your wife?’ or ‘The present king 
of France is bald’ let us take a blanket assertion ‘p presupposes q’ to 
examine the truth-functional quality of it. Here one is not committed 
to any presupposition. It is a statement or a proposition which is capa- 
ble of being true or false like all other propositions. Strawson eviden- 
tly does not mean that a statement like ‘p presupposes q’ is neither 
true nor false. By combining the statement ‘P presupposes Q? with 
the Dictionary definition stated already, we can examine how the word 
‘presuppose’ is related to the word ‘imply’. Let us adopt ordinary 
language for this purpose. Usually we say that premises imply the 
conclusion. What word would be appropriate in ordinary language to 
express the relation between a conclusion and its corresponding 
premises? It is evident that we cannot use the word ‘imply’ to express 
this. If premises imply the conclusion, does the conclusion imply the 
premises? No, it can never be the case. So we need a word other than 
‘imply’. Now consider the statement that “if premises imply the con- 
clusion, then the conclusion presupposes the premises.” In saying ‘P 
implies Q’ or ‘If p, then q’ the relation goes from p to q. In order to 
talk about the relation from q top, we say that q follows from p- 
Similarly in arguments we say that the conclusion follows from the 
pronke SS the two expressions namely “The conclusion presupposes 
the premises’, and ‘the conclusion follows from the premises’ evidently 
describe one ond the us UENO All that is said so far leads to 
te Ley point. 2 eS q’ is equal to ‘q Presupposes p’ and ‘q 
implies p ae equal to 2 Presupposcs ete Let us adopt J as a new 
symbol for ‘presupposes’. By using this symbol it is possible to show 
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the relation between ‘implies’ and ‘presupposes’ with the help of truth 


tables. 
P> q ap 
IE we] T a 
ap m I ZT 
m a To tha 
ee eel E ah aN 


p D q is false, when p is true and q is false. q D pis false, when p is 
false and q is true. So p presupposes q which is stated to be q Dp 
must be false, when p is false and q is true. In all other cases it must 
be true. The basic truth tables of p presupposes q and q presupposes 


p are given below. 


m | & @ Sw 
Te STE TETAS 

T ME FPR 
P DIB TEE 
EM ak FAMED, 


It may be noted that p I q has the same value of q D pand q Jp 


has the same valuc of p Dq. This way of treating p presupposes q as 
q D p is not alien to logic. In C. I. Lewis’ Mind and the World Order 
there is a suggestion to this effect.” As Peter W. Woodruff says, here 
the concept of presupposition is taken as material presupposition in the 
line of material implication.** Thus in saying A presupposes B we do 
not hold that B is the only condition for A. There may be other condi- 
tions. In the light of the above remarks let us analyse the following 


concrete examples. 


(i) ‘If it rains, the match will be cancelled.’ 

(ii) ‘If Ram takes poison, he will die.’ 
(i) and (ii) are symbolized as (p > q). According to our interpreta- 
tion, (p D q) is equal to (q 3 p). So, in ordinary language (i) and 
(ii) must be expressed in terms of the concept of presupposition as 
follows: 

(i) The cancellation of the match presupposes rain. 


(ii) Ram’s death presupposes his act of taking poison. 
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Here it has to be pointed out that we do not say that the cancellation of 
the match implies rain and that Ram’s death implies his act of taking 
poison. With these remarks let us proceed to examine the role of this 
new constant ‘ J ’ introduced in the present study. It is customary to 
interpret (p D q)as ~ (p. ~ q) Itis believed that the real sense of 
(p D q) is captured by ~ (p. ~ q). In ordinary language ~ (p. ~q) 
is stated as “It is not the case that p is true and q is false”. Let us 


try to understand what it means in our two examples cited above. 


(i) ‘Ifit rains, the match will be cancelled’ amounts to saying ‘It 
is not the case that it rains is true and the match will be cancelled is 
false’. So, ifp is true and q is false, (p D q) or if p, then q, is false. 
The same interpretation holds good for any material conditional. 


In saying (q I p), then we say it is not the case that q is false and 
pis true. If qis false and p is true in (q Ip), then (q I p) is false. 
Now consider the concrete example: ‘“‘Ram’s death presupposes Ram’s 


act of taking poison.” i.e., (q I p) is false, when Ram’s death is false 
and Ram’s act of taking poison is true. 


Similarly “The cancellation of the match presupposes rain’’ is 
false when the cancellation is false and “it rains” is true. To put it 
in the truth table, 


q Ip 
PORTED 


If the case of (q I p) is so, let us analyse the case of (p 3 q). (p I q) 
is equal to (q D p). Therefore it must be taken as saying ~ (q. ~ p). 
In ordinary language, it is not the case that p is false and q is true. 
Asstated already (refer the truth table), if p is false and q is true, then 
(p I q) is false. 


A possible objection to this interpretation is that Iq) Or p 
presupposes q does not capture all senses of that term. The answer is 
that the view which is sought to be maintained here is not defective for 
the following reasons. The word ‘implies’ which is symbolised as 
(p D q) does not capture the full meaning of it. 
omit ‘implication’ on that account. 
to use this word, asI. M. Copi w 


Logicians do not 
It has becomea common practice 


A ; would say, in the “common partial 
meaning of the ‘if-then’ phrase.’’** In this connection it will b 


e rO- 
priate to quote from David Mitchell. SERES 
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“The straight forward truth-functional analysis demanded by 
the Calculus cannot do full justice to the variety and comp- 
lexity of hypothetical propositions in natural languages. Yet, 
in spite of this, the original claim, that it provides an analysis 
that is adequate for logical purposes, has not been shown to 
be false. It has not been even established that the respects in 
which hypothetical propositions are different from material 
implication propositions are of logical relevance.’’** 


It is evident that one who introduces a new constant would very well 
say the same thing and what is true of D may also be true of I. 
Having introduced a new constant, let us relate it to the forms of 
arguments in H. S. and D. S. In order to give a clear picture, the 
contant 7] is shown with reference to the accepted forms of arguments 


(i. e. with reference to rules of inference and 10 rules of equivalence). 


Modus Ponens and Modus Tollens 


(i) pDq (ii) pDq (iii) p Dq (iv) pDq 
p q ~q ~p 
q p AIND. Sd 


Out of the four forms mentioned above, (i) and (iii) are valid whereas 


(ii) and (iv) are invalid. 


In terms of J the above four forms may be put as 


(i) poq Gi) pIq Gi) pOq (iv) pIq 
p q ~q ~p 
q p ~p ~q 


Out of these four forms of J, (ii) and (iv) are valid whereas (i) 
and (iii) are invalid. Consider the tables below: 

Table for (i) I Table for (ii) I 

3 q)- Da (pS) ad 2P g, 

TETT OMT 
I: ESEL AN RERET. TTE BE FG 
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Table for (iii) 3 Table for (iv) I 
Ka e iS EDES Saa 
t 
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we Bag FT 
| DMEF ITE ae a TAP Ie T F 
| ISSN T Ele Gat: ae oT 
| i Note that (ii) and (iv) are tautologies whereas (i) and (iii) are contin 
| | gents. 
i 1 Disjunctive Syllogism 
tll @pVa i) pVva i) pVa (vy) p Va 
) p Be ae | 


Among the four forms (ii) and (iv) are valid. (i) and (iii) are invalid. 
In terms of presupposition we may have the following four forms: 


oO) pac ©) pala Ki) ac (KD) jel 


-te 


P FP q R 
Srg q DRE P 
| Ta By using the indirect truth table method the above four forms are 
shit. analysed. 
Raul E (i) O Cs E Lae Deeg (iv) ED 
a paq p-24 poq P Jq 
Bi ie T Gee E T TI EE 
ee FT F Pr F 


All the four cases turn out to be invalid and hence the Disjunctive 
way of looking at presupposition must be invalid. 
Hypothetical Syllogism 
U Paq Gi) 
q 


Sy 
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Argument (ii) which is valid exhibits transitivity just as the rule of in- 
ference called “hypothetical syllogism.” Having introduced the 
concept of transitivity we may note that ‘p presupposes q’ is asymme- 
trical and hence it is an “aliorelative relation.’’*® 


ETE 


Conjunction 
O p Gi) p 
q q | 
| = “a 4 
| p-q pIq J 
‘Presupposes’ is a connective which takes the rule of inference called GN) 
| validly. 
Simplification 
| O pq Gi) FTF i 
pPIq 
| P 
i p Ah 
i F a 


Simplification fails to hold in the case of presupposition. 
Addition p- 
G pP Gii) p 


pvq pIq4 


This is a valid one. Addition is possible in the case of presupposition. 


ears ms 
Absorption 
®© 9 =) Gl Gi) pIq 


p D (p.q) 


If the rule of clion is stated i in Ga “6 
be valid. à 


ote 


og 
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(pO q)-@ Is) 
pVr 


qVs 


This is invalid. 


Among the several rules of equivalance commutation, distribution, 
association and tautology do not hold good in the case of presupposi- 


tion. Even exportation fails. 


In order to show how this new constant fits in well in the existing 
system, let us define other constants in terms of presupposition. It 
would fix the rule of equivalence for (p 3 q). 


© P >) =(q4Ip) 
Gi) (PB .q = ~(~qG Op) 
Gi) ya =(QqI3~p 
(iv) (P=q) =[(q3 p.p Iq] 
(v) (~p>~ 49) = (P Iq) 


This constant i.e., I fills a gap 


The constant J which is introduced in the present study now fills 
an existing gap which is not filled till today. It is common knowledge 
that a binary constant has four values in its truth table. Any one 
basic truth table of a binary constant is enough to show this fact. For 
instance, the basic truth for any binary is as follows: 


©- 


y 


T T 

T F 

F T 

F F 
rs 


Here we have four values for two meta-variables. 
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If we ask in how many ways we could combine the two T’s and 


two F’s, the answer will yield the following results. 


2S SO A & 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 
TR a Ts Eis oN r REE F F F F 
To Tai FooFuck (Poot yale ie 
TT W@R TTF E TOD ob Ee abe ey 
ae jg ar ae PER EEE T FPF T By ee aes 


There are 16 possible ways of combining the two T’s and two F’s 
which are used for a binary constant. This is due to the fact that a 
binary constant connects 2 different variables except in cases where we 


have expressions like (p > p), (p V p) etc. 


In the above table (1) is the denial of (16); and (16) is the denial 
of(1). Similarly, (2) and (15), and (3) and (14) are related. In this 
fashion (1) to (8) denies (9) to (16) in the order stated above. So on 
the basis of denial the table can be divided into two sections. With 
the help of numbers and reading them vertically, let us try to identify 
the table values of the first half. 


2 is inclusive disjunction, (p V q). 

5 is implication, (p D q). 

7 is material equivalance, (p = q). 

8 is conjunction, (p.q). 

l is tautology 

4 is the value of ‘p’ the first variable. 


6 is the value of ‘q’ the second variable. 


It may be noted that (3) is left out. Corresponding to (3) we do not 
have any constant in the existing system of logic. (q 3 p) takes the 
value of (3). But ‘©’ is not a new constant. Now check the value of 
(p D q) which takes the value (3). This is how a gap is filled up and 
the picture is made complete. Since (p 2 q) is defined as (q D p)it 
is possible to argue from the affirmation of the consequent to the affir- 
mation of the antecedent and also we can proceed from the denial of 
the antecedent to the denial of the consequent. But is it possible to 
talk about the antecedent and consequent of (p I q)? Clearly it is not 
possible. Hence we may suggest 
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‘presupposio’ — that which is presupposed 
presupposition i 
‘presupposient’ — that which presupposes 


Having decided the function of J in propositional logic we must 
also explain how it can function in the predicate logic. To show this 
let us simply state how the traditional categorical propositions can be 
represented with the help of the newly introduced constant. 


See the table below 

All S is P (x) (Sx D Px) 
No S is P (x) (Sx D ~ Px) 
Some S is P (ax) (Sx . Px) 
Some S is not P (qx) (Sx . Px) 


(x) (Px 2 Sx) 

(x) (~ Px I Sx) 
(ax) ~ (~ Px I Sx) 
(ax) ~ (Px I Sx) 


i 


All S is P = (x) (~ Sx I ~ Px) 
No S is P = (x) (~Sx a Px) 
Some S is P = (qx) ~ (~ Sx J Px) 
Some Sis not P = (qx) ~ (~ Sx I~ Px) 


— e 


EE EL = 
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DEFINITION AND ANALYSIS OF 
PRESUPPOSITION 


Just as philosophers differ in defining philosophy, they differ also 
in defining the word ‘presupposition.’ To arrive at a precise definition 
of the concept of presupposition it is necessary to discuss the existing 
rhapsodic and rhetorical definitions of the said concept. 


2.1 Definitions from the dictionaries of language 


Dictionary definitions are not like definitions based on the dictum 
“ber genus et differentia.’ But modern logic allows lexical definition which 
attempts to report usage. Thus, all good dictionary definitions are 
lexical. Dictionaries give the meaning and use of words. They may 
not be technical definitions and yet they are useful forms to know the 


conditions under which we are supposed to use them. 


(a) Chamber’s 20th Century Dictionary defines it as follows: ““Presu- 
ppose (v.t.) to assume or take for granted: to involve as a necessary 
antecedent-(n)-presupposition.”’ 


(b) The Progressive English Dictionary says: ‘‘Presuppose, (v) — 
consider to be true before having certain knowledge, imply the exist- 


ence of presupposition.” 


“The expression ‘to involve as a necessary antecedent’ is impor- 
tant for us. This expression, as it is, is incomplete. For, one may ask 
the question, ‘“‘antecedent to what?” It must be an antecedent to an 
appropriate consequent. If this is so, there is no mistake in taking (pq) 
as (q D p). Here q is a necessary antecedent for p which is the conse- 
quent in question. In this context a possible confusion must be re- 
moved. ‘If Ram takes poison, then Ram will die’ is a conditional 
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proposition which is symbolized as (p > q). If we state that proposi- 
tion as(q D p) which is introduced as equal to (p I q), then the 


above case will become ‘If Ram has to die, then he must take poison.’ 
This is absurd and is against all the rules of logic. When it is said that 
(p Dg)isequalto(q D p)it is not meant that we obtain (q D p) 
from (p 3 q). (p D q) is equal to (q I p) and not to (p I q) or to 
(q D p). So it must be understood that (p I q) is an independent 
one and is not obtained from (p > q). This is crucial for the proper 


understanding of the concept of presupposition. 


| 
| 
| 


The first parts of the definitions of (A) and (B) convey the same 
sense. To argue or take for granted is to take something as true be- 
fore having certain knowledge. This may happenin innumerable ways. 
One may assume or take for granted something on the basis of authority 
or tradition. One may assume something because of one’s bias, prejudice 
and even unconscious motive. One may assume something without 
having any way to ascertain the truth. Or, one may assume something 
logically because that may appear to him as a logical possibility. The 
range of an assumption is always between an irrational belief to a 
rational postulate. In short, one may say that everything short of cer- 
tainty is an assumption. So in the act of presupposing one is taking 
something without evidence or on partial evidence which has no basis 
of support. Bacon’s idols — ‘Idols of the Market Place,’ ‘Idols of the 


Tribe,’ ‘Idols of the Gave,’ ‘Idols of the Theatre’ — are of this sort. 


In all these cases something is taken for granted. 


“We are all creatures of circumstances; we are all born in 
certain social groups and we acquire the beliefs aswell as the 


customs of that group. Those ideas to which we are accus- 
tomed seem tous self-evident.” 


2.2. Definitions from the Dictionaries of Philosophy 
(A) Charles A. Baylis 


Baylis defines presupposition as follows: “Presupposition: (a) That 
which must antecedently be assumed if a desired result is to be derived; 
thus, a postulate. (b) That which is logically necessary; thus as 
which is implied, an implicate, ax oe 


(c) That which i 
i s causall - 
thus a condition or result.’”? y necessary; 


By taking (a), (b) and (c) to 
? 2 gether we ca iti 
is a necessary condition. Es, opposition 


If ; P 
one Is a necessary condition-of the other, 
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then the second one will imply the first. This is evident from the 
logical writings of Church,’ Hughes and Lardey.‘ “F is a necessary 
condition of G if G(x)D x F(x).” 


As A is a sufficient condition for Bis (p D q) and A is a necessary 
condition for B is (q D p) (p I q)* These two definitions fit in well 
with our formal definition of presupposition introduced in 16, i.e., 
(p 3 q) = (q Dp). In the first Chapter it has been pointed out that 
the concept of presupposition is not only a formal concept but also a 
pragmatic one. This idea of pragmatic ‘speaker-presupposition’ which 
arises out of viewing presupposing as a speech act is absent in Baylis’ 
definition. Thus, the above definition excludes bias, prejudice and all 
other psychological and cultural causes of presupposition. In these 
cases presupposition is not a necessary condition. 


If the psycho-analytic conception is sound, a system of philosophy 
may be viewed as expressing the philosopher's whole personality. The 
place of his unconscious emotions cannot be relegated to the past. 
If they are not brought to the surface of the mind, there is no way to 
deal with them. We cannot even determine what basic presupposition a 
philosopher would accept. The decision is already made by his 


pre-rational self.“ 


R. M. Hare hascoined a new word to denote a “‘presupposition in 
its full emotional setting.” He calls it blik." 


The word ‘presupposition’ is multi-dimensional, and hence it is 
difficult to bring it under a strict definition. 


A point which is important in Baylis’ definition is about (a) which 
places presupposition and postulate on the same footing. The tradi- 
tional view of postulate has changed and we do not have the old ideal 
that a postulate is a self-evident truth. It is taken asa necessary condi- 
tion of thought and hence true necessarily. Even the concept of 
necessary truth has undergone change. “The determination of the 
a priort is in some sense like free choice and deliberate action.’ 
Santayana’s book The Realm of Truth opens with a chapter “There 
are no necessary truths.” Hertz in his The Principles of Mechancis 
remarks that the a priori is no more than a constructed image to under- 


stand experience and is not a “necessity of reason.” 
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The recent controversy between Euclidean geometry and non- 
Euclidean geometry bas changed the original sense of the word 
‘postulate’ as a necessary truth. “For ordinary everyday purposes, the 
Euclidean system is the simplest, and hence we use it, not because it is 
the ‘absolute’ and only truth, but because it makes our work easier. 
The Riemannian system happens to be the simplest for use in the 
Einstein theory.’’ 


The classical mathematicians viewed axioms as basic, irrefutable, 
absolute and eternal. The invention of non-Euclidean geometries by 
Nicholas Lobatschewsky and Bernhard Riemann during the 19th century 
led to the challenge of the parallel postulate of Euclid. By substituting 
contrary postulates they proceeded to construct other geometrical 
systems. Now “it is no longer claimed that the postulates and axioms 
of mathematics and logic are the basic a priori truths that give us 
fundamental facts about the universal space we live in, but that they 
are, instead simply assumptions that we make in order to devise a system 
that will generally prove to be useful in handling some particular 
aspect of experience that we do not yet understand.’’'° 


What had been axioms or self-evident truths of the traditional 
systems are now being called assumptions. ‘Postulate’ was being given 
its literal meaning and applied to all the basic affirmations of the 
standard systems of deduction. Blanche who has made a special study 
of the axiomatic method draws our attention to the following points. 
Postulates ‘‘are merely adopted as hypotheses for the purpose of deriving 
some given set of propositions, or in order to find out what consequences 
are implied by them.”" 


The above fact may be brought out clearly by analysing the axioms 
or postulates of the various formal systems of logic. Consider the 
examples cited below : 


(a) The Russell-Whitehead Principia system has the following 
axioms. 


Al. (pVp)>p 

A2, q D(pVq) 

A3. (pV p)D@Vp) 

A4. @ 2D [Vq (pV) 
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(b) Hilbert Ackermann system 

| P.l (E Val) ire 

P2 PD(PVQ) 

| P3 e VOKO 

| P4 PDQ)DIRVP)D(RVO)] 


It may be noted that axioms are called postulates, P.1, P.2, etc, 


| stand for postulates.) 


| (c) Church’s system 


| AN SBSE 
| A2 PDd(PVQ) 

A3 [IPv(QVRI>IQV (P VR) 
i A4 (QDRDIPVQ)5DPVR)] 


(d) Gotlind — Rasiowd system PG 


| Ale (PAE ape f 
| A2. PD(PVQ) 
| A.3. (QDR) DIPVQ)>(R vP) 
j (e) Frege’s system . 

A.l. P(Q >P) 

A. [P > (QD R) > (P 2 Q) > (P > R] 
; A.3. (PDQ)D(~QD~P) 
A4. ~~PoDP : 
AS. PD~-~P A 


(f) Lukasiewica’s system 

P.l. epeqp 

P.2. eepegreepgqepr 
P.3. eeNqNpepq 


(g) Nicod system 
ile Wile O/R /se Wile ES OLe fer Solo WP) 


It may be noted that all the system of logic cited 
different axioms or postulates. Notably the last one has only one axi 
€ difference in the set of axioms cannot be constr z ; 
in function. They all perform the very same fu 
Baylis, these axioms are antecedently assumed t 


ae 
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It is not one set of axioms shared by different formal systems, but 
different sets are used to get a desired result. If this be so, axioms 
are not permanent or unchangeable necessary truths, but only 
convenient assumptions. If what is achieved with one set of axioms 
can be achieved with a different set of axioms, then they are not 
necessary truths. They are necessary in only one sense, i. e., we need 
some axioms or other to begin our inquiry, it need not be the very 
same axiom. Even this may not be acceptable, because logicians have 
established presuppositionless or axiomless formal systems called free 
logic. Karl Popper, for example, is one who makes such a bold claim. 
He shows in his articles how all the notions of mathematical logic can 
be reduced to a single notion “the transitive and reflexive relation of 
deducibility.”” In this way he makes a claim for ‘a logic without 


assumption,’ i. e., a system without axioms can be built.'* 


Jakko Hintikka indicates the efforts of logicians to build presupposi- 


tionless logical systems in his article, ‘Existential presuppositions and 
uniqueness presuppositions,’"! 


The definition of Baylis under discussion is technical but narrow. 
Postulates are entities which are explicitly recognised by logicians to 


get a desired result. But presuppositions, at least sometimes, are not 


explicitly recognised. Some thinkers are of the opinion that ““presuppose’ 
means to assume or to take for granted the truth of some sentence 
without explicitly acknowledging or recognizing that fact.” © Even this 


definition is narrow, since it omits explicitly recognised presuppositions 


Baylis’s definition is narrow in yet another sense also. His definition 


refers to presuppositions in knowledge systems. Presuppositions are 
parts of statements and sentences. 


Consider the following examples : 


(a) Have you stopped beating your wife ? 
(b) When are you going to stop smoking ? 
(c) The present King of France is bald. 
(d) All John’s children are asleep. 


The presuppositions of all the above four cases are 


(a) One is in the habit of beating his wife 
(b) One is in the habit of smoking. 
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(c) There is the King of France, 
(d) John has children 


In addition to the statements and and sentences, words and terms 
have presuppositions. The medieval theory of suppositio deals with 
presuppositions in terms. Among the contemporary thinkers Max 
Black has drawn attention to this fact. 


“It is a presupposition of the word ‘dachshund’ that breed chara- 
cters are approximately constant; it is a presupposition of the name 
‘scarlet fever’ that the condition of a patient’s body is correlated with 
that patient’s feelings; it is as a presupposition of the term ‘God’ in the 
716 


use described, that any Being who is omniscient would be omnipotent. 


Baylis has not considered this aspect also. 


(B) A.R. Lacey 
Lacey’s A Dictionary of Philosophy offers the following definition for 


the word presupposition. 


“Presuppositions are carried by certain statements, questions, etc. 
‘Have you stopped beating your wife?’ presupposes that you have one 
and have beaten her. Strawson and others distinguish presuppositions 
from entailments ... It is disputed, however, whether presupposition 
and entailment in fact exclude each other ...... Absolute presupposi- 
tions is Collingwood’s term for statements which are not (as most 
statements are, he thought) answers to questions. They are neither 
true nor false, but underlie the thought of persons or epochs. 


P47 


Lacey’s definition is not exactly a definition of presupposition. It 
gives a short account of the two views expressed by Strawson and 
l Collingwood. The points made by Lacey may be summed up as 
follows : 
(i) Presuppositions are carried by certain statements and ques- 
| tions. 
(ii) Presuppositions underlie the thought of persons or epochs. 
(iii) Is presupposition different from entailment ? i 


(iv) Absolute presuppositions are neither true nor false. 


Regarding the first point we need not say anything except that it 
is true. Presuppositions are no doubt parts of statements and ques- 


tions. 
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The second one which says that presuppositions underlie the 
thought of persons or epochs needs some elucidation. How has 
presupposition a place in the thought of persons or epochs? 
Whitehead is one who recognises this predetermination of thought. 
“When you are criticising the philosophy of anepoch,” Whitchead says, 
“do not chiefly direct your attention to those intellectual positions 
which its exponents feel it necessary explicitly to defend. There will 
be some fundamental assumptions which adherents of all the variant 
systems within the epoch unconsciously presuppose. Such assumptions 
appear so obvious that people do not know what they are assuming 
because no other way of putting things has ever occured to them. 
With these assumptions a certain limited number of types of philoso- 
phic systems are possible, and this group of systems constitutes the 
philosophy of the epoch.” Earrol E. Harris talks in a similar fashion 


about 17th and 18th century presuppositions in Nature, Mind and 
Modern Science." 


Regarding the view that absolute presuppositions are neither true 
nor false we may say that Collingwood adduces no presuppositionless 
example of an absolute presupposition. Moreover, no example includ- 
ing the examples given by Collingwood can fulfil the characterization 
of absolute presuppositions. His absolute presuppositions are ontologi- 
cal, and to that extent one’s systematic inquiries must vary with one’s 
ontology. ‘The logical character of a given presupposition does not 


vary as the presupposition appears ‘absolutely’ or ‘relatively’ in 
different systematic inquiries.’”?° 


In this context, without entering into the controversy we may 
refer to what Sengupta says about presuppositions in Indian thought. 
The identified presuppositions in Indian thought are nothing but the 
presuppositions of epoch or age. They are: (i) Reality is knowable 


through revelation; (ii) Reality is identical with value; (iii) Reality 


of supreme value is unchangeale; (iv) Authority of the Sruti 


(v) Spiritual life is good life (vi) The law of karma and (vii) Rebirth.?! 
In the light of the above discussion one can safely conclude that $ 
suppositions may also be due to age or epoch at pre- 


The definition under discussion raises yet another issue 


supposition different from entailment? Philosophers Is pre- 


disagree on this 
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point. First, let us consider the view that presupposition is not entail- 
ment. According to Gorovitz and Williams, ‘although the expression 
‘presuppose’ is sometimes (perhaps misleadingly) used in much the 
same way as ‘imply’, in the clearest use of the expression it is people 


22 


who presuppose. In short, presupposition is not entailment because 
it is ‘man’ who presupposes and entailment is a relation which holds 
between statements. By saying that it is man who presupposes the 
authors reduce presupposition to the level of a purely psychological 
concept. But it isa debatable one. Let us note what Romane Clark 
and Paul Welsh say on this topic. ‘‘Presuppositions and suggestions 
are not merely psychological matters; they are rule like, and an arguer 
is as much committed to what he presupposes or (syntactically) implies 
as he is to what his statement logically imply.” To view presupposi- 
tion as a psychological fact is to take an onesided view of it. Presup- 
position is not only a psychological phenomenon but also a logical one. 
That even entailment is one such thing is evident from the discussion 


of subjunctive conditionally and contrary to fact conditionally. 


The fact that it is ‘man’ who is presupposed cannot exclude pre- 
supposition from logic. This is evident from the distinction between 
inference and implication in logic. It is stated by logicians that an 
inferred conclusion is an asserted conclusion. Given a proposition p 
we can infer therefore q. The ‘therefore’ makes explicit the difference 
between ‘implication and inference’. The relation of implication holds 
between statements. Thus, the relation of implication is independent 
of the thinker, who may not perceive this relation. Inference needs a 


24 


thinker to assert the constituent propositions. 


It is impressive to see that L.S. Stebbing says on this here: “In- 
ference is undoubtedly a mental process. If, therefore, our conception 
of logic were such as to restrict logic to the theory of propositional 
forms, we should no more need to consider the nature of inference then 
the mathematician needs to consider the psychological process whereby 
a student come to apprehend a mathematical theorem. We recognise 
that the systematic investigation of the conditions of valid thinking 
forms a part of logic. Hence, the logician is concerned with inference.””2? 
The same argument proves that presupposition even though a product 


of man can find a place in logic and it deserves logical treatment. 
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This is evident from the following argument: 


p presupposes q 
q presupposes r 


—____ 


p presupposes r 


_— 


The above argument is transitive and hence valid. ‘Presupposes’ is 
relational term and hence it deserves logical treatment. It must finda 
place in logic and it cannot be neglected on the score that it is purely 
a psychological or a man-made one. 


The view that ‘presupposition’ is both psychological and logical 
and it includes entailment is held by Linskey. To Linskey, ‘‘the rela- 
tion of entailment is contained within the relation of presupposition; 
i.e., that if one statement presupposes another statement it also entails 
it? Alan R. White while discussing the truth-falsity of presupposi- 
tions uses the words presupposition and imply (entails) interchangeably 
“Many of the things we say seem to presuppose or imply that certain 
conditions have been fulfilled. For instance, to say that the King of 
France is bald (or is not bald) seems to presuppose or imply that there 
is such a person, to say that our neighbour has stopped beating his wife 
seems to presuppose or imply that he had been beating her, to say that 
a man inconsiderately blew out a match after lightning his cigarette 
seems to presuppose or imply that there was some one else present 
whose needs were not taken into consideration, to say that courage 
is red seems to presuppose or imply that virtues have colours.’’2* 


Ruth M. Kempson who made a special study of the concept of 
presupposition with special reference to linguistics remarks: “...all my 
ar nts have led i a irecti VR 
arguments have led in the same direction, that presupposition, as a new 


logical relation, is in natural language not distinct from entailment.’”2® 


Whether presupposition is entailment or not is not so difficult to 


decide as many philosophers seem to think. Section 1.6 of the present 


study has suggested the way out. It has been stated in that section 


that p presupposes and can be defined in terms of q implies p. Thus 


we may say that presupposition is different from implication but it can 
be expressed in terms of implication, Certainly, p presupposes q is not 
p entails q but it is q entails p. The question, ‘Is presupposition diffe- 


; ae 
rent from entailment?’ is due to the Controversy among Frege, Strawson 
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and Russell. The original example ‘The present King of France is 
bald’ is said to presuppose ‘There is a King of France.’ It is agreed by 
all that the fulfilment of such a presupposition is a necessary condition 
for the truth of the first proposition. But philosophers disagree on the 
point whether the first proposition is false if the presupposing condition 
is not fulfilled. Russell says that the statement; “The present King of 
France is bald’, is false if there is no King of France.*® For Frege it is 
neither true nor false.*® Strawso followsn Frege and says that, it is 
neither true nor false.*! The term ‘presupposition’ is first introduced by 
Frege (1892). Strawson agrees with Frege. 


To Russell the statement, ‘The King of France is bald,’ is false if 
the presupposition of this statement, ‘There is a King of France’ is false. 
The relation betweee ‘the present King of France is bald, and ‘There 
is a King of France’ is one of entailment.** Strawson, on the other 
hand, claims that the relation between the two statements is one of 
presupposition, and presupposition is not entailment.** To the ques- 
tion whether it is true or false that ‘the King of France is bald’ when 
there is no King of France the natural reply, according to Strawson 


would be that “the question does not arise.’’** 


The followers of Russell like Danto retor that it would be more 
natural to hold that the statement ‘the King of France is bald’ is false 
because one of the conditions necessary for its truth is not fulfilled and 
it is like a man who has no brother saying that his brother has given 
him the stolen money. He would be called a liar.*° 


Yet another argument which supports the Strawsonian thesis runs 
as follows: “In entailment the falsity of q contradicts the truth of p; 
in presupposition, it is claimed, this is not so.” This is stated in the 


following manner.’ 


r presupposes s p entails q 
T Et 
T F Te SBE 
F T EART 
F F FS TRE 


In p entails q when q is false p is also false (p cannot be true) whereas 
in r presupposes s if s is false, r is neither true nor false. 
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The above fact is brought out more clearly by Ruth M. Kempson 


in the following fashion. 


Entailment Presupposition 
Sl S2 Sl S2 
T > T T > T 
Pie a E ~(TVF) <= F 
F > TVF F > ga 


It may be noted if S2 is false in entailment, Sl is also false whereas, if 
S2 is false in presupposition S1 is neither true nor false. Ruth M. Kempson 


does not agree with Strawson. 


In presupposition and implication (i) if S in ‘r presupposes s’ if 
also, it follows that r cannot be true. (ii) Since in presupposition the 
truth of r is not consistent with the falsity of s, r must entail s is con- 
sistent. (ili) If r is true, then r is either true or false (according to the 
definition of logic). Ifr is either true or false then the truth of s must 
make r true. This makes possible the treatment of presupposition as 


entailment.** 


Sellars, Dummett and Sommers take the Russullian stand and 
deny the Strawson-Frege thesis that when some of the conditions 
presupposed by a statement are not fulfilled then the original one is 
false. 


As “not true” is equivalent to ‘‘false’’, when the presupposed con- 
ditions are not fulfilled, then the original statement must be false.*® 


There is no doubt that those who support Russell’s version and 
those who reject the same and support the Strawson-Frege thesis argue 
on certain misconceptions. If we hold, as some do, that presupposition 
is entailment, then we must accept that the statement ‘the King of 
France is bald’ presupposes ‘there is a King of France’ is equivalent to ‘the 
King of France is bald’ implies ‘there is a King of France’. Thus 
(p Iq) is takon as (p D q); Itis true that we do not find any tale 
in so treating a Da uppe lien, because the expressions in ordinary 
language are too convincing. But clarity depends not on the ordinary 


language interpretation but on the ideal language interpretation set up 


in section 1.6 of the present study. It says that presupposition is not 
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entailment in the sense of (p D q) but presupposition is entailment in 
the sense of (q D p). Thus, it is shown that ‘p presupposes q’ is not ‘p 
implies q’ but only ‘q implies p’. In this way, the statement “The King 
of France is bald’ presupposes ‘There is a King of France’ is equivalent 
to ‘There is a King of France’ implies ‘The King of France is bald’ and 
not the other way round, i.e., (q Dp). Those who say that in 
‘p presupposes q’ when q is false p is neither true nor false take (Iq) 


as (p D q). 


See the table below : 


AHHs 
=] 2) 12) U 
S| ts} f=) 5) 


T 


Hy 
3 


It may be observed that when q is true p is either true or false. 
Similarly when p is false q is either true or false. In both cases (pq) 
is true. But when q is false the value of (p > q) depends on the value 
ofp. Ifpistruc when q is false, then (p D q) is false. If p is false 
when q is false, then (p D q) is true. In (p 3 q) this is not the case. 
When q is false, p is taken as neither true nor false, because (p I q) is 
taken as (p D q). FpIgis taken as (q D p), this anomaly vani- 


shes. 


=) ts) S] e 
jogu 
3) 15) 15) 


F Taek 


Here when q is false, p may be either true or false. This interpretation 


disproves Strawson’s claim and at the same time retains the intl ; 


between presupposition and entailment. 


Consider the following concrete examples: 
If Ram takes poison, then Ram will die. 


Rams death presupposes Ram’ s act t of ee: 


Tea E: T 


i er et 


= 


2 


Í 
| 
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In symbols, 


SD4 o TARTE 
Zen, > =] el 
omp This is valid 
Gh iP 
F als 


Death (presupposes) taking poison 


T ar T 
T ar F 
F F T 
F T F 


(i) Death is true and taking poison is also true. Therefore, (D T) 


is true. 


(ii) Death is true and taking poison is false. This is also true, be- 


cause death may be due to other causes. 


(iii) Death is false but taking poison is true must be false because 


it contradicts the original assertion. 


(iv) Death is false and taking poison is also false must be true be- 
cause it does not contradict the original assertion. This is 


possible. 


If we extend the same conditions to the statemant ‘The King of 
France is bald’ presupposes “There is a King of France,’ then p is false 
and q is true is a case which makes the statement false and not the 
other three. Thus, if the statement “The King of France is bald’ is 
true, then the presupposition “There is a King of France’ is either true 
or false and if the statement ‘The King of France is bald’ is false 
then the presupposition “There is a King of France’ must be false. i 


In terms ofthe said presupposition the table for ‘p presu pposes q’ 
must be interpreted as follows: If the presupposition ‘There is a Kin 
of France’ is false, then the statement ‘The King of France is bald’ 3 


aiins true or false, and if the presupposition is true, then the statement 
which presupposes cannot be false. 
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This inrerpretation goes against Russell on the one hand and 
against the Frege-Strawson thesis on the other. To Russell, in (p 3 q) 
if q is false, p is also false and to Strawson if q is false, pis neither 
true nor false. Our interpretation gocs against Russell’s thesis for the 
following reasons. According to our interpretation, if qis false in 
(p I q) then (p I q) is true, and p is either true or false. This view 


repudiates Strawson’s view also, because p is not neither true nor false, 


as he believes but is either true or false. 


What we can legitimately say about p presupposes q as a context 


from expression is as follows: 


By using (p I q) as a major premise we can construct eight 


different arguments. They are: 


G pogq (ii) pIg (iii) pOg (iv) p Jq 
P q ~p ag 


q P Bel SAP, 


(v) poq (vi) pogq (vil) pIq (vill) poq 
p q ~p ~q 


tel m q P 


Among the eight cases mentioned above (ii) and (iii) are valid and the 
other six cases are invalid. From this we obtain the following results. 
In (p I q) if q is true then p must also be true and if p is false, then 


q is also false. 


In the light of the above discussion we may say confidently that 
Strawson and others have not gone far enough in discussing this aspect 


of the problem. 


First, as Sellars infers (from Strawson’s view), Strawson has 
not distinguished the pragmatic presupposition from a truth-based 
characterisation of presupposition. Pragmatic speaker presupposition 
is relevant for successful communication, but not relevant for logical 
presupposition. According to Sellars, what is presupposed in ‘The 
King of France is bald’ is that the speaker believes that ‘There is a King 
of France’. Even the hearer believes that there isa King of France.*° 
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This fact is well brought out by Russell in his reply to Strawson, 
Russell says that “the gist of Mr Strawson’s argument consists in 
identifying two problems which I have regarded as quite distinct, 
namley, the problem of descriptions and the problem of ego-centricity. 
I have dealt with both these problems at considerable length, but as I 
have considered them to be different problems, I have not dealt with 
the one when I was considering the other. This enables Mr Strawson 


to pretend that I have overlooked the problem of ego-centricity.”"' 


In justification of the above standpoint, Russell gives two examples 
and says: “I should like to see him (Strawson) apply his doctrine to 
such sentences as the following: ‘the square-root of minus one is half 
the square-root of minus four’, or ‘the cube of three is the integer 
immediately preceding the second perfect number’. There are no ego- 
centric words in either of these two sentences, but the problem of inter- 


preting the descriptive phrases is exactly the same as if there were.’’'? 


In this context where we try to decide the truth and falsity of 
presupposition, it is important to take into account what Haig 
Khatchadourian says about language use and commitment. In the 
article entitled ‘Language and Commitment’ he says that “we commit 
ourselves or others by our words and actions, and life without commit- 
ment is scarcely possible.” Thus, presupposition is viewed as a com- 
mitment of the speaker. In this connection he examines P.F. Strawson 
and J.L. Austin. He says: “What Austin maintains — and Strawson 
maintains about ‘‘The present King of France is bald’ — is true only 
with certain qualifications.” “Ifa person P makes a sentence S in circum- 
stances C, and P’s making Sin C commits him to A, B and C, it also 
commits him to whatever follows logically from S, in any and every sense 
of ‘follow from’. Or stated otherwise, if P’s making S in G commits P 
to anything at all, part of the commitments consists of those beliefs, 
attitudes, actions, etc. encumbent on P, which constitute the commit- 


ments pertaining to whatever is logically entailed, implies or Presuppos- 
ed by S itself.” * 


Strawson and Frege by describing the statement ‘The 


of France is bald’ an Zug 


as neither true nor false when the presupposition 
‘There is a King of France’ is false, actually deny this commitment 
nt on 


the part of the speaker. This leads us to a debatable question wheth 
they are committed to logic or pragmatics. ether 
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2.3 Other views 


Purtill, a student of Carnap and a contemporary logician, argues 
that several assumptions direct and decide our thinking. Under the 
heading ‘presuppositions’ he states: 


(1) “When we look for the grounds of our assumptions we some- 
times find that there are no grounds except habit or custom.” 


(2) “We should also be aware of the assumptions common to our 


culture — our society, country, or class.” 


(3) “Another source of questionable assumptions is half-under- 


stood or misunderstood science.” 


(4) “We will define a prejudice as an assumption or presupposi- 
tion that we are extremely reluctant to change or reflect, even 


in the face of considerable evidence.” 


Finally Purtill goes to discuss, ‘preconditions’. 


5) “Philosophers have tried to find certain absolute preconditions 
P P 
or presuppositions of all experience or of all meaningful 


language.” 


By way of summing up Purtill says: ‘‘All we need to be sure is that we 
are not presupposing anything that is not justified by the evidence 
available to us.’’ 


How custom and habit act as assumptions is explained by Purtill 
with the help of an example. Ifa well dressed man opens a car which 
is parked on a road, we may be under the impression that he must be 
the owner of that car. Actually, he may be a thief. Assumptions which 
are common to one’s culture, society, or class may be illustrated accord- 
ing to Purtill by the idea that anything old or traditional is therefore 
good. The doctrine of the maturity of chances which is also called the 
gambler’s fallacy is an example of half-understood or misunderstood 


science. 


Anthropologists tell us that living in a different society is the best 
possible way of understanding the assumptions of one’s own society. 


This is true.“ 


This fact is so common that one need not explain it. What is right 
in one society is wrong in another society. Our thinking is shaped and 
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directed by several assumptions. For instance, cow-slaughter is a sin 

for a Hindu, but it is not so to a Muslim. Monogamy is the best 
|| form of marriage for a Hindu whereas for a Muslim it is not so. 
There are several societies where polyandry is in vogue. All these point 
to one fact, namely to be presuppositionless is to be without all these 
assumptions. In short, ‘a presupposition-free’ objectivity is what 
| we need. If presupposition is such that it arises out ofa word, a 
proposition, knowledge systems, culture, society, etc., then a formal 
definition of it may in all possibility be incomplete. Perhaps this is the 
reason why E.A. Burtt says: ‘A formal definition (of presupposition) 
would have little value ... we are looking for a belief which in some 
sense underlies an utterance that has attracted our attention. ’’** 


j | The present study takes presupposition in a wide sense which 

includes all categories of thought, feeling and will. In short, any belief 

|| with or without awareness and not supported by proper evidence is 
i] 

1} 

| 

I 

| 

| 


taken as a presupposition irrespective of the sources from which it 
arises. 


In this sense a condition which is assumed, a bias which has for- 
ced a type of conclusion, a prejudice which has conditioned one’s mode 
of thinking, the various personality factors which shape or affect one’s 
thinking, must be viewed as presupposition. 


Such a wide definition 
is necessary for an epistemological study of the concept of presupposi- 
tion. 
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3 
KINDS OF PRESUPPOSITION 


3.1 Introduction 


Philosophers and linguists differ not only in defining the concept of 
presupposition but also in classifying the different kinds of presupposi- 
tion. Many existing classifications are only by-products of different 
approaches in philosophy and linguistics with different motives. What 
is important is the absence of a specific attempt to give a complete 
picture of the different kinds of presupposition. Further, as Ruth M. 
Kempson observes: ‘‘The concept of presupposition has been used quite 
indiscriminately to apply to almost every conceivable relation — either 
semantic or pragmatic.”! She cites the following examples to illustrate 
her view that the concept of presupposition has been put to indiscrimi- 
nate use. It has been used to cover (a) entailment (Fillmore, Keenan, 
Kiparsky and Kiparsky and G. N. Lakoff), (b) logical presupposition 
(Keenan), (c) Austin’s implication and happiness conditions (Fillmore 
and Lakoff), (d) Grice’s conventional and non-conventional implica- 
tion (G. N. Lakoff, Gordon and Lakoff, R. Lakoff, Horn and Chom- 
sky) and (e) Lexical presupposition (Fillmore).* To the list provided 
by Kempson several other instances may beadded. The following are 
some: (i) absolute and relative presupposition (R. G. Collingwood), 
(ii) sense-making presuppositions (Clark and Welsh), (iii) presuppositions 
due to unconscious motives (E. A. Burtt) and (iv) presuppositions of the 
epoch (Whitehead).* Apart from the above mentioned presuppositions 
several others are also mentioned in philosophical literature. Existen- 
tial presupposition, psychological presupposition and cultural presup- 


position are some of them. It is due to this multidimensional nature 


of the concept of presupposition that one is not in a position to offer a 


neat classification. 
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We are suggesting in this study another type of classification which 
visualizes yetother possible ways in which presuppositions may be 
attempted to be grouped. 


(a) presuppositions of words and terms, (b) presuppositions of 
sentence and propositions, (c) presuppositions of inferences and implica- 
tions, (d) psychological and cultural presuppositions, (e) presupposi- 
tions of several methods of knowledge, (f) presuppositions of different 
schools of philosophy, (g) presuppositions of theology and religion, 
(h) linguistic presuppositions, (i) presuppositions of morals and 
politics and (j) presuppositions of logic, mathematics and science. 
The classification given above is neither exclusive nor exhaus- 
tive. But it can throw light on different kinds of presupposition one 
can think about. With this brief introduction let us now proceed to 


examine some of the available classifications. 


3.2 Absolute and relative presuppositions 


Classifying presuppositions into absolute and relative is due to 
R. G. Collingwood.‘ In so classifying presuppositions it is stated that 
Collingwood refers “not to the act of presupposing but to that which 
is presupposed.” The reason for this distinction may be the following. 
The word ‘presupposes’ functions as a dyadic relational word. Consider 
the case of a statement ‘p presupposes q’. It may be analysed as: (i) that 
which presupposes, (ii) that which is presupposed and (iii) the act of pre- 
supposing. Among the three elements mentioned above ‘that which is 
presupposed’ is the presupposition and not the other two. ‘That which 
presupposes’ is always a word ora sentence and it cannot be a presuppo- 
sition. The act of presupposing is due to the man who uttered a state- 
ment. ‘That which is presupposed’ alone is evidently the presupposition 
and it is always an idea due to the first one. For instance, the sentence 
‘Have you stopped beating your wife?’ presupposes another sentence, viz. 
‘You have a wife.” Further it is to be admitted that even that act of 
presupposing i.e., an utterance ofa sentence may be due to one’s 
speech-act must be pragmatic and hence cannot be semantic or 


logical. On the other hand those presuppositions which arise out of 


sentences themselves must be semantic and hence logical. This gives 
rise to the distinction between semantic presupposition which is a 
sentence property and hence logical, and pragmatic presupposition 


which is an utterance property and hence non-logical. The distinction 
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between an utterance property or pragmatic presupposition and sentence 
property or semantic presupposition may be brought out clearly by 
cles T Oe ie : on r į 

taking the sentence ‘X uttered Y which presupposes Z’. Flere, in asking, 
‘what is uttered?’ We are asking for ‘Y’ a sentence, which is utterred by 
‘X’. But in asking why ‘X’ has uttered ‘Y’, we are asking for the 


causes of X’s utterance. ‘ 


Z’ which is a presupposition of ‘X. uttering 
Y’ isa property of ‘Y’ and not of X’. Why ‘X’ uttered ‘Y’ may be 
due to several presuppositions of X which may or may not include the 
presupposition of Y. By identifying a presupposition with that which 
is presupposed, Collingwood is taking into account the semantic pre- 
supposition and thereby the logical presupposition of a sentence. But 
his remark on formal logic of Russell and Whitehead forces us to doubt 
his ideas. Collingwood rejects the Russellian propositional logic and 
its theory of truth. According to Collingwood Russellian logic disso- 
ciates question from its answer. A proposition, according to Colling- 
wood, is an answer to a question and it helps inquiry to proceed. Thus 
to him, neither the proposition nor its truth-value is independent of 
the process of inquiry. The independent nature of a proposition and 
its truth according to Collingwood are presuppositions of Russellian 


logic." 


Apart from the above fact Collingwood’s classification of presuppo- 
sitions into absolute and relative suffers from several defects. A rela- 
tive presupposition is one which according to Collingwood is always an 
answer to a prior question. Buta relative presupposition which is 
relative to one question as its presupposition may be an answer relati- 
vely to another question.” Collingwood’s example of a relative presup- 
position is as follows. We use foot tape to measure distances. It is 
the accuracy of tape, which while one is using it is a presupposition of 
the questions one asks.’ Every time we ask, “What is the distance 
between two points?’ it is presupposed that the answer given by reading 


the measuring tape must be the right one. 


Another example can be given. Take the question “What does 
that inscription mean?’’” Here, we presuppose that the said inscription 
has a meaning. On the other hand the statement “every event hasa 
cause” is said to be an ultimate presupposition or absolute presupposi- 
tion. This presupposition is not an answer toa question.’ It is 
important to note that an absolute presupposition according to Colling- 
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wood is one “which stands, relatively to all questions to which it is 
related, as a presupposition, never as an answer.” t° Absolute presup- 
positions are not propositions and hence they are neither true nor false. 
Collingwood’s theory of absolute presupposition is severely attacked by 
recent writers. Let us consider the views of Errol E. Harris and 
Micheal Krausz. To Harris, the doctrine of absolute presuppositions 
is “unsound” and “faulty.””'! Micheal Krausz criticises Collingwood 
as follows: 


Collingwood holds that an answer to a question presupposes 
what the question presupposes. Thus, an answer must presup- 
pose something. If a presupposition presupposed something, 
there would be no reason that it could not be truth-valued 
and answer a question. Absolute presuppositions themselves 
must be presuppositionless, otherwise they could answer ques- 
tions. Most of Collingwood’s examples of absolute presup- 


positions are not presuppositionless, however." 


One can argue against Collingwood that an absolute presupposition 
presupposes itself. Collingwood has not made it clear how an 
absolute presupposition does not presuppose itself. Not that (p 3 p) 
is a tautology. This may be proved with the help of the truth table 
introduced in the first chapter of the present study. Not only ‘p pre- 


supposes p’ is a tautology but also (p presupposes p) presupposes p is a 
tautology. See the table below: 


(pC p) Ip 
ia Ree 
AR TER ae 


Incidentally it may be noted that (p D p) D p is not a tautology. An 
important issue here is about the absolute nature of a presupposition. 
An absolute presupposition, in order to be absolute must be free from any 
presupposition. But this is not the case. (p J p)isa tautology. Further an 
absolute presupposition such as “every event has a cause” according to 
Collingwood is neither true nor false. The statement “every event has 
a cause” is one of the postulates of induction and science. As postulate 


it is taken as true and it helps inquiry to proceed. It is not taken as 
neither true nor false. Hence, Collingwood must admitthatan absolute 
S 


presupposition, at least in this case, is one which is taken as true or he 
must abandon the concept of absolute presupposition 
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Yet another issue which must be considered in Collingwood’s theory 
is the following: According to him there cannot be a question without 
a presupposition. If this isso he must explain the presupposition of 
the question, can there be a question without a presupposition? This 
question leads us to another question, viz., can there be a presupposi- 
tion without a question? The answer must be ‘yes’. The reason lies in 
the existence of presuppositions arising out of unconscious desires and 
beliefs. These presuppositions arise without questions. They are not 
articulated presuppositions and hence Collingwood’s theory of pre- 
suppositions is a restricted one. In so far as it takes into account only 
the articulated presuppositions and avoids other hidden presuppositions, 
its scope becomes limited. A presupposition according to Collingwood 
is always an answer to a question. This view, by omitting the presupposi- 
tions pertaining to words or by not being explicit on this point, be- 
comes still more restricted. 


The theory of absolute presupposition put forward by Collingwood 
may be interpreted in two ways: (i) anabsolute presupposition fora 
given systematic inquiry and (ii) an absolute presupposition in any 
systematic inquiry.'* In the first sense an absolute presupposition in a 
given systematic inquiry can be a relative presupposition in another 
systematic inquiry. In the second sense an absolute presupposi- 
tion cannot be relative in any systematic inquiry. But this position 
disallows a presupposition being relative first and then becoming abso- 
lute. Above all, we must ascertain the possibility of having an abso- 
lute presupposition for all systematic inquiries. It is a doubtful one and 
we do not have an absolute presupposition covering all branches of 


knowledge, past, present and future. 


3.3 Logical and pragmatic presuppositions 
Classifying presuppositions into logical and pragmatic, or semantic 
and pragmatic has the support of several philosophers and linguists. 


But in defining the two they differ markedly. Ruth M. Kempson is one 


among them who writes ‘‘(a) that the logically defined presupposition 


is a relation defined only between two statements and (b) that it stands 
in contrast to a pragmatically defined speaker-presupposition, which 
is defined in terms of what the speaker assumes in saying particular 
utterances.’”’!4 One can draw the following conclusions from the above 
statement. A pragmatic presupposition is defined in terms of what the 
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speaker assumes rather than what is asserted and hence can be referred 
to better as a speaker-presupposition. A speaker-presupposition 


thus becomes a pragmatic presupposition and it is non-logical in 
character. 


The term speaker-presupposition was coined by Sellars. His im- 
mediate inspiration was perhaps from P.F. Strawson’s treatment of pre- 
supposition. According to Sellars what is presupposed in the King of 
France is bald is that the speaker believes that there is a King of France. 
The hearer also believes that there is a King of France.” Here the 
presupposition is defined in terms of the speaker’s belief. By definition 
it is opposed to what the speaker asserts. Asa logically defined pre- 
supposition is a relation between two statements it is also called state- 
ment-presupposition by Kempson. Thus a statement-presupposition 
is a logical presupposition and it is opposed to the speaker-presupposi- 
tion which isa non-logical presupposition. In a different context 
Kempson refers to the semantic and pragmatic aspects of presupposi- 
tion and she blames the linguists for not honouring this listinction.'* 
The discussion of semantic and pragmatic components of a presupposi- 
tion by Kempson gives rise to the distinction between semantic and 
pragmatic presuppositions. She refers to (a) semantic presupposition, 
(b) statement presupposition, (c) speaker-presupposition, (d) logical 
presupposition, and (e) pragmatic presupposition. It is possible to treat 
semantic presupposition and statement-presupposition as synonyms; 
similarly, speaker-presupposition and pragmatic presupposition can 
also be considered as synonyms. For practical purposes all the four 
kinds of presupposition mentioned above may be classed under two 


heads, viz., logical presuppositions and non-logical presuppositions. 
Consider the table below: 


Logical presupposition Non-logical presupposition 


— 
semantic presupposition speaker-presupposition 


statement presupposition | pragmatic presupposition 


Ruth M. Kempson’s view may be compared with the 
Karttunen, Stalnaker and Benny Shanon, who also h 
distinction between semantic and pragmatic presupp 


views of Keenan, 


ave discussed the 
ositions. 
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Keenan has distinguished between the logical (or semantic) and 
the pragmatic notions of presuppositions. A sentence S according to 
Keenan, logically presupposes a sentence P just as S logically implies 
P, and the negation of S also logically implies P.'7 To demonstrate 
that there are two kinds of presuppositions he draws examples from 
several languages. To illustrate the logical presupposition he takes 
examples from the English language; while citing examples for prag- 
matic presuppositions, he makes reference to several other languages. 
He draws the conclusion that pragmatic presuppositions need “certain 
culturally defined conditions.” 


Karttunen defines pragmatic presupposition as follows: “To 
presuppose a sentence in the pragmatic sense is to take its truth for 
granted and to assume that the audience does the same.” Kart- 
tunen’s definition is based on speaker-hearer assumption and hence his 
pragmatic presupposition is nothing but the speaker-presupposition of 

| Kempson which is, stated already, a pragmatic presupposition. The 
| above mentioned speaker-hearer assumption may be due to a given 
| system of culture and hence a pragmatic presupposition as defined by 
| Kempson and Karttunen may be the cultural presupposition of Keenan. 


Stalnaker distinguishes a semantic presupposition from a prag- 
matic presupposition very much like Ruth M. Kempson. A presup- 
position from a semantic point of view is a relation between a sentence 
| and a proposition; but from a pragmatic point of view it is a relation 
between a speaker and a proposition.’ Even though Stalnaker ack- 
nowledges the distinction between the semantic and pragmatic presup- 
positions he argues in favour of the second one which according to him 
is more general and intuitive than the first. But for Ruth M. Kempson 
a pragmatic presupposition is opposed by definition to a logical or 
semantic presupposition. According to Keenan the two presuppositions 
cannot conflict with each other. For Stalnaker “A proposition presup- 
| posed by a sentence in a technical semantic sense provides a reason for 

requiring it be presupposed in the pragmatic sense whenever the 


sentence is used.” -° 


| Benny Shanon argues against Keenen and Stalnaker by indicating 
| the possibility of finding sentence in which the logical and the prag- 
matic presuppositions are not the same. Thus Shanon takes the stand 
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that a logical presupposition is not (also) a pragmatic presupposition 
and “it is meaningless to state: ‘s presupposes q’ without qualifying the 
kind of presupposition involved. s may logically presuppose q, but 
not pragmatically presuppose it.””' All the theories discussed so far 
take a semantic presupposition as a logical presupposition. But while 
interpreting Peter A. Schouls’ view on presupposition, Kodish says 
that “a presupposition is a proposition which is related in an “extra- 
logical? way to the proposition which presuppose it. ...This extra 
logical relation is, presumably, either semantic or pragmatic.”*’ If 
this is true, then a semantic presupposition must be treated as an extra- 
logical presupposition. This view goes against the views of Kempson, 
Keenan, Benny Shanon and others. If presupposition is extra-logical, 
then it must be part of pragmatics and hence must be viewed as a 
pragmatic presupposition. Further Peter A. Schouls, while defining 
a presupposition as an extra-logical relation, does not deny that it isa 
proposition. Ifa presupposition is a proposition, then according to 
the strict definition of the word proposition, it must be logical and 
never extra-logical. Treating an extra-logical relation as a semantic 


relation as Ruth M. Kempson would put it, must be due to the “‘con- 
flation of semantics and pragmatics.’’** 


3.4 Pragmatic presupposition: the Lakoffs 


Robin Lakoff and G. N. Lakoff have attempted to incorporate 
presupposition (a pragmatic concept of presupposition) which a speaker 
may have on uttering a sentence which does not follow from the con- 


tent of the sentence into linguistic theory. If a presupposition does 


not follow from the content of the sentence in question, then it must 
necessarily be a property of the utterance. But in so doing they con- 
flated sentence properties and utterance properties and thereby their 


theory is based on a conflation of semantics and pragmatics 


Robin Lakoff in an article claims that the words and. or and but 
have, as a semantic property, two senses. These two senses differ only 
in the presuppositions which the speakers attach to them. Because of 
the differing senses of these words there is constraint on co ordinatio 

. . 5 1 n 
which can be explained only with the h 
elp of the relev 
SSR ant - 
sition.** PREES 


Robin Lakoff claims that the conjunction and has two senses 


an 3 É In the 
first sense it is symmetrical with an equivalent to the logical connective 
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whereas in the second sense it is asymmetrical and in this the first con- 
junct is presupposed. This theory, as Kempson puts “is simply 


2) 25 


false’’,** for the following reasons, 


l. The counter-examples constructed by Kempson show that the 
result of denying the first or any non-final conjunct in the examples 
cited by R. Lakoff is not bizarre just as in the case of denying a 
presupposition but it renders the whole discourse false just as the truth 
table definition of and goes. 


2. Furthermore, what is achieved with the word and in a com- 
pound sentence such as “Ram is tall and he is eligible for the post” 
may be achieved without the word ‘and’. The interpretation of and in 
a sentence which states a time sequence (as Robin Lakoff does) is due 
to discourse-interpretation and not due to a semantic property. 


G. N. Lakoff claims to avoid some of the defects of Robin Lakoff’s 
theory by arguing that the underlying semantic representation ofa 
sentence cannot have presuppositions as part of it. But grammar must 
generate sentence and presupposition pairs. Thus it is claimed that 
whether a given sentence is grammatical or not depends on or is relative 
to, a particular presupposition and does not depend on or is relative to 
the context or the speaker.?° But both Robin Lakoff and G. N. Lakoff 
fail to produce a linguistic theory which could predict and explain 
similar cases. There are exceptions and as Kempson and others 
maintain, ‘‘presupposition defined in terms of speaker-assumptions must 
not be part of a formal semantic theory.’’*’ The contribution of the 
Lakoffs is not useful for the present study because it fails to stand as a 
theory in linguistics. But it is important and relevant for the present 
study in according recognition to the pragmatic presupposition which 
is defined in terms of an‘utterance rather than in terms of a sentence. 


3.5 Lexical presupposition: Fillmore 

Lexical presupposition as defined by Fillmore may be referred to 
as a pragmatic presupposition since a presupposition is defined in terms 
of what a speaker presupposes as opposed to what he asserts.2* Thus 
it must be a speaker-presupposition of the sort discussed in this chapter. 
But this is not the case. What is treated asa pragmatic presupposi- 
tion by Fillmore can be shown to be a logical presupposition. 
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To decide what elements of a sentence or lexical items are presup- 
positional in character, Fillmore uses the negation test. So the accepta- 
bility of Fillmore’s theory goes with the acceptability of the negation 
test. The negation test is introduced in the context of stating the pre- 
supposition of a sentence “The King of France is bald”. This sentence 
presupposes that there is a King of France. The denial of the sentence 
“the King of France is bald” is “the King of France is not bald”. 
Note that even this (the denial) presupposes that there is a King of 
France. Accordingly the negation test is taken to be the defining 
criterion of presupposition and it is defined as follows. A presupposi- 
tion must be anecessary condition of the positive and the negative 
aspects of the sentence in question. This turns out true even in the 
ideal language corresponding to new basic truth table introduced in 
the first chapter of the present study. If the position is stated in 
formal language, then it must be as given below. If p presupposes q 
and ~ p also presupposes q, then p presupposes q. This is rendered 
in symbols as { (p 0 q)- (~p Iq)} >39 which is a tauto- 
logical formula. If this isso, then this is equivalent to defining the 
property of logical presupposition and hence cannot be a pragmatic 
presupposition. 


Fillmore, by introducing the negation test, maintains that lexical 
presuppositions are due to those elements which are unaffected by nega- 
tion. But the so-called lexical presuppositions are really implications 
which in turn are logical and not pragmatical. Note that presupposi- 
tion (p I 4) is defined in terms of implication as (q D p). So, the defect 
of Fillmore’s position lies in “the conflation of implication and pre- 
supposition. >? All cases of lexical presupposition proposed by Fillmore 
can be shown as falling under the scope of the negation test (which 
does not lend support to a pragmatic account) and implication. This 


view can be supported by citing the detailed discussion of this point by 
Kempson and Cohen.’ 


3.6 Factive verbs: Kiparsky and Kiparsky, and Karttunen 


Kiparsky P and Kiparsky C analyse and explain factive verbs 
much like Fillmore. Like Fillmore they are concerned with the Contract 
between assertion and presupposition and again like Fillmore they = 

us 


the negation test.‘' The Kiparsky’s discussion include the semantic 
1 


and syntactic properties of the predicates such as regret and reali 
a realise 
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which they call factive. These factives presuppose the truth of their 
complements. For example, take the word clean which presupposes that 
something is dirty. Without diving deep into the views of the Kiparskys 
let us point out that (1) it is possible to show that sentences negating 
factive verbs negate their complements, (2) the criticism levelled 
against Fillmore hold good against Kiparskys too, since the use of nega- 
tion forces us to conclude that their view of presupposition is a logical 
one,and (3) several thinkers have pointed out that the simple account 
of Kiparskys must be added with several additional complications. 


Linguists like Langendoen and Karttunen have pointed out the now 
famous ‘projection problem’ arising out of the Kiparskys’ account of 
presupposition which goes as follows. The Kiparskys hold the position 
that if a sentence which presupposes a sentence p is embedded in 
another sentence q, then q should be considered to presuppose p. But 
there are cases where presuppositions on embedded sentences are not 
part of the interpretation of the whole.” 


Karttunen, while attempting to solve the projection-problem, in- 
troduced three types of predicates called plugs, holes and filters. Plugs 
are those predicates which block all the presuppositions of the comple- 
ment sentence. Holes are those which allow all presuppositions of the 
matrix sentence and filters are those which cancel some of the pre- 
suppositions of the complement at least under some conditions. But 
as pointed out by Kempson “‘verbs such as pretend, do not fit easily into 
this categorisation at all because a three-valued analysis predicts that 
they should be holes but in fact they are not — they are plugs." If this 
is the fact, then neither Kiparskys’ account nor Karttunen’s modifica- 
tion can be taken seriously. They fail to predict similar cases and 
hence cannot stand as a theory in linguistics. So, the kinds of presupposi- 
tion introduced by Kiparskys and Karttunen cannot be relied upon for 


the purpose of this chapter. 


3.7 Logically defined presupposition: Keenan and Van Fraassen 


Keenan provides in his article several examples to show the possi- 


bility of having logical presuppositions as opposed to pragmatic 


presuppositions in a natural language. Further, unlike P. F, Strawson, 


Keenan claims that a presupposition is a kind of implication. His 
definition of presupposition is the following. 
8 
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If a sentence s logically implies p, and the negation of s also logi- 
cally implies p, then s logically presupposes p.* It is profitable to 
compare Van Fraassen’s definition of presupposition with that of 
Keenan. According to Van Fraassen “A presupposes B if and only if 
(a) if A is true then B is true, (b) if A is false then B is true.” Van 
Fraassen’s account is like Keenan’s because it also states that if A 
implies B, and not-A also implies B, then A presupposes B. But Van 
Fraassen differs from Keenan when he writes: “Presupposition and 
implication are not the same, but they have something in common. 
What they have in common is that, if A either presupposes or implies 
B, the argument from A to Bis vaild. This is itself a semantic rela- 
tion, which we shall here call ‘necessitation’.’”° By introducing the word 
necessitation in the sense of “A necessitates B if and only if, whenever 
A is true, B is also true” he defines presupposition as follows: 

A presupposes B if and only if: 
(a) A necessitates B, 
(b) (not-A) necessitates B.%7 


If we try to test the validity of the definition of presupposition 
offered by Keenan and Van Fraassen with the help of the b 
table set out in the first chapter of this study, 


asic truth- 
they turn out invalid. 
The statement “If S implies P, and not-S also implies P, then S presup- 
poses P’’ must be symbolised as follows: 

(S >P) . (~SDP)D(S I P). 
This is a contingent formula and hence invalid. 
is restated as 

[{(S> P). (~S >P)}> (S I P)] = (S 3 P) 
then it turns out to be valid. Accordingly, 


If the above version 


the definition of logical 
presupposition offered by the above mentioned thinkers needs to be 


revised, Another possible revision of the definitions of logical presup- 
position is 
{S I P). (~ S I ®}>(S IP) 


which, even though valid, does not convey the sense of the definition 
of Keenan and Van Fraassen. So the views of Keenan and Van Fraas- 


sen connot be taken as final. But undoubtedly an attempt has been 


gical presupposition, 
be noted that some recent views on this topic have 


made by them to define a lo But it deserves to 


; fared no better 
For instance, while formalizing Jo IL, 


ailment and Presupposition Horn Says: 


than some previous theories. 
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“(a) If(S>S’) and (-S>S’), then S presupposes S’, 
(b) If (S->S') and (-S’>-S), then S entails $7.7"38 


This definition of Horn is evaluated by Marc L. Schnitzer in one of his 
articles. He writes: “...although the distinction between presupposi- 
tion and entailment may be maintained under the theory of descrip- 
tions, it is maintained in a way which plays havoc with one’s intui- 
”" The above view is not acceptable for Ruth M. Kempson. 
According to her, ‘... the logical relation necessary to describe the 


tions. 


implication of reference in definite noun phrases is entailment, and not 
presupposition. Thus the conflation by linguists of presupposition and 
entailment is not merely a foolish and philosophically insensitive misuse 
of relations defind within logic but stems from the fact that in natural 
language presupposition is not logically distinct from entailment, 
despite Strawson’s claim to the contrary.” 


Though it is not claimed that the definition of logical presupposi- 
tion introduced in the first chapter of the present study is the last word 
on the subject we submit that it has overcome the difficulties associat- 
ed with the concept of presuppositions. 


3.8 Concluding remarks 


The concluding section of this chapter must settle the following 


issues: 
1. Is presupposition entailment? 


2. Kinds of presupposition which may be taken as final for the 
purpose of establishing presuppositionless systems of know- 


ledge. 


The problem, ‘Is presupposition entailment or not?” is a controversial 
one. "There is as yet no settled opinion on this important problem. 
A recent article by James L. Stiver argues against G. W. Roberts who 
holds that Strawson’s account of presupposition is defective, because 
there are some causes of alleged presuppositions of statements which 
are entailments and not presuppositions. Stiver examines the views of 
F. H. Dounell, R. H. Kane and Norton Nelkin who have replied on 
Strawson’s behalf and concludes that Roberts is wrong, but that 
none of his critics mentioned above provide a completely satisfactory 
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account of the matter. Accordingly Stiver proposes a presuppositional 


A : i ; ME , ...., 
logic which, according to him, captures Strawson’s view." 


The present study argues against such a strong philosophical 
tradition and suggests that presupposition is entailment in the sense of 
(q D p) and not in the sense of (p D q). Presupposition is not entail- 
ment because of the differences in deciding the validity of arguments with 
(p 2 g) as premise which does not resemble arguments with implica- 
tions as premises. Those who take presupposition as entailment resort 
to three-valued logic by including ‘neither true nor false’ as its third 
value. Van Fraassen’s logic is an instance on this point. The present 
study defines the concept of logical presupposition in terms of two- 
valued logic which seems to be adequate for the purpose. Further, 
unlike Stiver’s presuppositional logic which tries to capture Strawson’s 
view, the present study argues against Strawson by upholding that 


presupposition is entailment in a restricted sense. 


Classifying presuppositions into different kinds depends on one’s 
purpose or aim. For instance, a linguist who is interested in the 
concept of presupposition may classify them into linguistic and non- 
linguistic presuppositions. A philosopher who is interested in different 
schools of philosophy may refer to presuppositions of Idealism, Realism, 
Pragmatism, etc. It is difficult to find a whole-hearted agreement 


among thinkers while classifying presuppositions. 


As the present study tries to explore the possibility of presupposi- 
tionless metaphysics, several classifications which are in vogue today 
are not found to be useful. For example, the several presuppositions 
cited in sections 3.3 to 3.7 are not useful for the purpose of this study, 
since they can be brought under non-logical presuppositions. They are 
all due to linguists and they, as Kempson’ puts it, are speaker-relative 
concepts which cannot be included in a predictive semantic theory 
because if they are, then the semantics must lose its predictive power.*? 
Hence, for our purpose let us adopt the cl 


assification of presuppositions 
into logical and non-logical without any complexity 
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4 


HISTORY OF THE CONCEPT OF 
PRESUPPOSITION 


4.1 Introductory remarks 


The term presupposition was first used in a technical sense by Frege 
in 1892 and from that time onit is customary to begin the history of 
presupposition from Frege. Presupposition was defined by Strawson 
in an attempt to refute Russell’s analysis. Strawson’s analysis agrees 
with that of Frege. Therefore, all the contributions on Frege-Russell- 
Strawson controversy may be brought under the history of the concept 
of presupposition, This aspect of presupposition stresses only the 
logical property of presupposition and hence can be named logical 
presupposition. The aim of the present study issuch that it includes 
not only logical presupposition of the sort introduced above, but also 
other non-logical presuppositions. Thus the scope of the concept of 
presupposition becomes wider for the present study. Accordingly, the 
history of the concept of presupposition must be revised and restated to 
account for all kinds of presupposition. Hence, the history of the 
concept of presupposition is discussed under two heads — (1) logical 
presuppositions and (2) metaphysical presuppositions. In presenting 
the history of this problem the literature available on these topics is 
not exhausted. Only the main trends’and the important contributions 
made on these topics are captured and presented historically. Many 
of the problems connected with the concept of presupposition, but not 
directly related to it, are omitted. What is presented here is only a 


short history of the concept of presupposition. 


4.2 History of the logical presuppositions 
The history of the concept of logical presupposition may be traced 
from the ancient period. In medieval logic, Suppositio is used to the 
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kind of meaning in use belonging to nouns or substantives. It is oppo- 
sed to Copulatio, belonging to adjectivity and verbs. This logical ana- 
lysis is due to a fourteenth century philosopher, William of Ockham. 
This view on Suppositio (Supposition) is stated in Ockham’s Summa 
totius logicae. In general, the theory of Suppositio studied the use of the 
concept of supposition in the significative analysis of terms. A given 
noun having a fixed signification may have different suppositions. On 
the basis of this idea, various ways in which a noun may stand for some- 
thing are distinguished; and they are given below. (1) Supposition 
simplex: This means the use of a common noun for the class concept 
to which it refers. It also indicates a common noun used for the predi- 
cate of an affirmative proposition. (2) Suppositio discreta: It is a kind 
of supposition belonging to a proper name. It is opposed to Suppositio 
communis. (3) Suppositio materialis: The use of a noun in its proper 
signification is called Suppositio formalis. In opposition to this, if a 
word is used autonymously as applying for itself, it is called Suppositio 
materialis. (4) Suppositio naturalis: It stands for the use of a word 
which is a common noun collectively for everything to which the name 
can apply. (5) Suppositio personalis: If a common noun is used to stand 
for a particular member of the class, it is called Suppositio personalis. 


The Latin word Supposititious literally stands for ‘put in the place 
of’ or ‘substituted.’ ‘It is an epistemological expression applying to 
any object which is assumed or posited by the mind without being 
actually given by experience.’’? This idea resembles the modern con- 
cept of presupposition. But it cannot be treated as a logical presup- 
position because it is speaker-relative and hence must be pragmatic. 
Whether medieval concept of Suppositio is logical or 


pragmatic is a 
debatable one. One can argue in favour 


of logical presupposition. 
The very word ‘Supposition’ is discussed in the context of logic and it 
“concerns the use of words within a proposition, the use of words as 
subject and predicate of proposition.’ Further, medieval logic dis- 
tinguishes a proper supposition from an improper supposition. The 
latter is the use of a word in a metaphorical sense; for example, in 
“The lion of the tribe of Juda conquers” the word ‘lion’ which is the 
subject signifies Christ.‘ Russell-Strawson controversy which centres 
round the proposition ‘The King of France is bald” 
similar expressions concerns with such experessions rese 
improper supposition of the medieval logic. 


and other 
mbling the 
Perhaps in the absence of 
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clear ideas about syntactics, semantics and pragmatics, medieval logi- 
cians explain the concept of presupposition as a relation between mind 
and experience and thereby make it a speaker-relative one. After the 
medieval period the concept of Suppositio has not attracted the attention 
of thinkers. Even the very little contribution that we have on the 
concept of presupposition during the modern period is about metaphy- 
sical presuppositions. Only during the recent period, that too during 
and after Russell, we have several contributions on the topic under 
discussion. So let us begin our study of the history of the concept of 
presupposition from Russell. Here also the studies pertaining to meta- 
physical presuppositions and presuppositions of science are not included. 
They will be presented in the next two sections separately. 


Russell in 1905 introduced his theory of descriptions. This theory 
which is used to analyse sentences containing ‘denoting phrases’ is of 
two kinds, namely definite descriptions beginning with the definite 
article or its equivalent and indefinite descriptions beginning with the 
indefinite article. But there are sentences with definite article ‘the’ as 
in “The present King of France is bald’’and “The author of Waverley 
is Scott.” In these cases descriptive phrases do not denote anything. 
They cannot function by denoting and hence the grammatical form 
of sentences such as those mentioned above is misleading as to their 
logical form. Russell analysed the logical form of these cases as a 
conjunction of three propositions. For instance, “The author of Waver- 
ley is Scott” is rendered as: 

“(a) At least one person wrote Waverley, 
(b) At most one person wrote Waverley, 
(c) Whoever wrote Waverley is Scott.’ 
Same thing is the case with the sentence “The King of France is bald.” 
Russell holds that the relation between “The King of France is bald” 
and “There is a King of France” is one of entailment. Strawson 
differs from Russell on this point. He holds that the relation between 
the two statements “The King of France is bald” and “There is a King 
of France” is one of presupposition. Strawson talks about presuppo- 
sition at least in three places.° In his Individuals he introduces a theory 
of presupposition and a theory of presuppositions. According to 
Strawson, the sentence “The King of France is bald’? (or is not bald) 


presupposes that there is a King of France. 
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Connected with the above controversy is the problem of deciding 
the truth or falsity of such expressions. To Russell, when there is no 
King of France, the sentence “The King of France is bald” is false 
whereas to Strawson the above sentence isneither true nor false when 
the necessary condition for its truth is not fulfilled. Thus the follow- 
ing two problems emerge: (1) Is presupposition entailment? (2) When 
the presupposition is false, is the presupposing sentence true or false? 
Around these two problems we have a vast literature in the history of 
Western philosophy. Strawson’s evaluation of the theory of descrip- 
tions evoked a polemical reply from Russell. Russell’s reply to Straw- 
son’s “On Referring” first appeared in Mind in 1957 and later it is 
reprinted in Russell’s My Philosophical Development in 1959. The main 
points made against Strawson in the above article (‘Mr Strawson on 
Referring’) are as follows. Russell dealt with the two examples, “The 
present King of France is bald” and “Scott is the author of Waverley.” 
According to Russell, the second example does not suit Strawson and 
hence he entirely ignores it. Even in the first example Strawson fastens 
upon the ego-centric word “present” and does not understand that if, for 
the word “present”, the words “in 1905” are substituted, the whole (of 
Strawson’s) argument must collapse. To show that Strawson cannot 
apply his theory to sentences with descriptive phrases which do not 
contain ego-centric word, Russell cites two examples. ‘The square- 
root of minus one is half the square-root of minus four”, and “the 
cube of three is the integer immediately preceding the second perfect 
number.” There are two independent problems, that of descriptions 
and that of ego-centricity. Strawson’s belief that they are one and 
the same is wrong. Further, it is evident that Strawson has not examin- 
ed all kinds of descriptive phrases relevant to his argument. A notable 
feature of this controversy is that Strawson has never published a reply 
to Russell who died only in 1970. 


Russell’s original article “On Denoting” appeared in 1905 and 
Strawson’s attack appeared in 1950. Russell’s reply to Strawson 
appeared in 1957. Between 1950 and 1957, R.I. Butler published an 
article (1954) to provide a background to the theory in question.* 
Immediately after the publication of Russell’s reply to Strawson (1957), 
in 1958 Arthur Danto criticised Strawson’s position. It is Danto’s 


contention that when “ i ik 
something like a moral factor” is involved, a 
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question of truth or falsity of such sentences must arise. Danto’s 
example is as follows: If a real estate agent has to say, “The house 
on the South-West corner of Riverside Drive and 116th St., was 
designed by Louis Sullivan,” and if there is no house at that place, 
then he would be considered a liar. The agent has uttered a falsehood. 
Danto blames Strawson for selecting examples which suit his purpose 


and the choice of different examples will expose Strawson’s inadequacy.’ 


In 1959, Robert Ammerman published an article which criticised 
Danto. In it he argues’ that “Strawson can consistently account for 
cases where referring expressions fail to refer, even when the utterance 


of such expressions has important legal or moral consequences.” 


The year 1952 saw the publication of Max Black’s view on this 
important topic,'® which is included in his Problems of Analysis (1954). 
He is one who specifically introduces ‘word- presuppositions’ in addition 
to ‘sentence-presuppositions’. A ‘word-presupposition’ is defined as 
follows: ‘The proposition expressed by the preamble (‘whereas such 
and such is the case’’ is what he calls preamble) and any logical conse- 
quences of that proposition I propose tocall, ... presuppositions of the 
word in question.” By the presuppositions of a sentence he means “a 
proposition expressed by the “preamble” of an explanation of the 
meaning of sentence and all the logical consequences of that proposi- 
tion.’’!! Regarding the truth or falsity of a presupposing sentence 
when the presupposition is false, he takes the view of Strawson. “Ifa 
presupposition of a word W is falsified, it becomes impossible to say, of 
the instance falsifying it, either that it is W or that itis not W. Simi- 
larly, if a presupposition of a sentence is falsified in a given situation, 
it becomes impossible in that situation either to say that the sentence 
expresses a true proposition or that it does not; the question of truth or 


„a 


falsity simply fails to arise. 


In 1954 Sellars has introduced a subtle distinction between asser- 
tion and assumption and thereby criticised Strawson from a new angle. 
Strawson’s characterisation of presupposition is in terms of what is 
stated or asserted as opposed to what is assumed by a speaker in 
making a statement. What is presupposed in the utterance “The King 
of France is bald” is the speaker’s belief that there is a King of France. 
The hearer also shares this belief. Thus presupposition here is some- 

9 
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thine different from assertion. In Sellar’s interpretation, presupposition 
5 


has no relation to truth conditions, but it relates to conditions of 


successful communication.'® In the same year Strawson has replied 
to Sellars; and in his reply he points out that Sellar’s interpretation 
which is something different cannot be compared with his position.'* 


In 1956 A.J. Baker made a valuable contribution by way of 
evaluating Frege and Strawson on the sentence types and their presup- 
position. He distinguishes statement-types on the basis of presupposi- 
tion as follows: ‘‘Some subordinate clauses are used in such a way 
that their truth is neither asserted nor presupposed.”’’* There are 
typical complex statements in which subordinate clauses are dependent 
or do not express a ‘‘complete thought?” and subordinate clauses which 
are independent by expressing a “complete thought.” In these cases 
one clause is asserted and one is presupposed to be true. In the case 
of unfulfilled conditionals the falsity of both clauses is presupposed. 
There are cases “where, when a clause is replaced by a phrase as in “q 
because p”, the truth of both parts of the statement is presupposed.'* 
In contrast tothe above types, Baker cites those statements whose 
coordinate clauses are not like words and phrases which are all assert- 
ed to be true. 


In the history of the concept of presupposition Caton’s contribution 
(1959) cannot be overlooked, because he raised some of the basic issues 
connected with the act of referring. According to Caton, there are at 
least two defects in Strawson’s version on referring. They are: ‘‘First, 
that the ordinary distinction between failing to refer to or to mention 
something and referring to or mentioning something is not the distinc- 
tion that Strawson draws, and, second, that the suggestion of ordinary 
usage is that referring is the same sort of thing whether the thing 
referred to exists or does not exist or is fictional or make believe or 


whatever else it may be.” 


With Gaton the ten year history of the concept of presupposition 
ranging from 1950 to 1959 may be closed, but mention must be made 
of the contributions made by P.T. Geach who is also important in this 
regard. His ‘Russell’s Theory of Descriptions,’ published in Analysis 
during 1950 and his book length study of this problem in Reference and 
Generality (Cornell, 1962) are landmarks in this regard. 
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From 1960 to 1970, we have several contributions to which let us 
turn now. Hancock’s article published in 1960 in Philosophical Quar- 
terly under the title ‘Presuppositions’ deserves mention. Similarly the 
article ‘‘Presuppositions, Assumptions and Presumptions,” in Theoria 
(XXVIII. 1962) deserves mention but need not be discussed. Some 
well known contributions made during this period deal with the distinc- 
tion between presupposition and entailment. G.C. Nerlich (1965) dis- 
cusses Strawson’s view on presupposition and entailment and concludes 
that if we take presupposition in the Strawsonian sense it cannot be 
distinguished from entailment.'® To prove this he uses two main argu- 
ments (“the a fortiori argument” and “the transitivity argument”). Let 
us consider the transitivity argument. Implication is transitive. 
Nerlich argues that by the rule of transitivity “The: King of France in 
1965 is bald? must entail “There isa King of France in 1965.” 
The reason for this is that the former one entails “There is a bald 
King of France in 1965” which itself entails “There is a King of 
France in 1965.” The postulation of logical relation called presuppo- 
sition apart from entailment is thus a matter of legislation. Several 
others support this argument. For instance, Linsky (1967) argues that 
if a statement S1 is a necessary condition of the truth and falsity of a 
statement S2, then it must be a necessary condition of the truth of S2. 
So this entails that “SI is a sufficient condition for the truth of S2.™ 
Like Nerlich, Linsky holds that presupposition is entailment in opposi- 
tion to Strawson’s view. Thus Linsky concludes that “the relation of 
entailment is contained within the relation of presupposition, i.e., that 
if one statement presupposes another statement, it also entails it.””*° 

Let us consider the views of those who argue that presupposition 
is entailment. Odegard (1963) takes the same stand like Linsky and 
Nerlich against Strawson.** Montague (1969) and Reberts (1969) 
argue against Strawson upholding the view that presupposition 
is entailment. Montague points out that Nerlich mistakes Strawson’s 
view. But he concludes by saying that “though Nerlich misconstrued 


Strawson, the ‘real’ Strawsonian position cannot consistently distin- 


guish between entailment and presupposition.’ "t? Reberts who argues 


against Strawson’s distinction between presupposition and entailment 


takes the statement that “The King of France is bald” to illustrate his 


point. According to Strawson, a statement S presupposes a state- 
ment S!, only if St is a necessary condition of the truth or falsity of S. 
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Thus the statement ‘‘The King of France is bald” has as a presupposi- 
tion (as a necessary condition of its truth or falsity), the existence of 
a King of France. To quote Roberts: “Strawson would no doubt 
agree that the existence of a King of France is in no way a necessary 
condition of its not being true or false to say that the King of France is 
bald. But if the statement that S is true or false has, as a necessary 
condition, but not as a presupposition, the statement S', then, by 
Strawson’s account, the statement that S is true or false entails the 
statement S!.’23 So Roberts argue that truth or falsity of “The King 
of France is bald” does not presuppose, but entails the existence of at 
least one King of France. 


Van Frassen’s article ‘Presupposition, Implication and Self-refer- 
ence’ inthe Journal of Philosophy appeared only during this period 
(1968) which has been explained already. In 1969 another article by 
Van Frassen appeared with the title ‘‘Presuppositions, Super-valua- 
tion, and Free logic”? which is included in the Volume The Logical 
Way of Doing Things edited by Lambert. From 1970 onwards the 
literature pertaining to the concept of presupposition is growing and it 
is difficult to exhaust each and every contribution made on this topic 
in a short historical account like the present one. But an attempt is 


made to present at least some important contributions. 


After L. Linsky’s Referring, Meiland’s Talking About Particulars 
explores the act of referring by examining what is involved in referr- 
ing successfully to a particular individual.” Robert Greenberg (1971) 
points out that Strawson in his book, Individuals, offers two theories of 
presupposition which are connected in some way. ‘From my under- 
standing of the two theories and his statement of the general nature of 
the connection I am forced to conclude t j : : 
Tee ° \ hat either the connection, if 
it exists, cannot be as he statesit or, ifthere is such a connection as 
stated, his account of at least one of the two theories must be revised.” 

reenberg r k i : 
Robert G nberg remarks na Strawson admits that his theory of 
presuppositions “has a speculative and uncertain character.’/26 


Among the several papers published during the year 1972 the 
following deserve mention: F. H. Donnell, ‘A Note about Presu 
tion’, R. H. Kane, ‘Presupposition and Entailment? 
Roberts on Strawson’, and Trudy R. Govier, i 


pposi- 
N. Nelkin, ‘Mr. 


‘Presuppositions, Condi- 
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tions and Consequences’. In ‘A Problem about Presupposition’ by 
G. W. Roberts, Strawson’s distinction between presupposition and 
entailment is criticised. (Afind, 1969). F.H.Donnell, (1972) thinks “that 
the ambiguity of certain premises in Roberts’ argument has led the 
argument astray.’?" R. H. Kane (1972) is also interested in Roberts’ 
treatment of Strawsonian position. According to Kane, the’ lesson 
to be learnt from Mr. Roberts is that “there is a sense of entailment 
(entails*) which contradicts the relation of presupposition. But pre- 
Supposition cannot be defined in terms of this sense of entailment. 
Both presupposition and entailment must be defined in terms of a more 
general sense of entailment (entails!) of which they are both special 
cases.” Yet another evaluation of Roberts’ position comes from 
Norton Nelkin (1972). Nelkin points out that Roberts’ attack on 
Strawson misses its target.2? T.R. Govier, (1972) has made an inde- 
pendent contribution on the notions of necessary condition and presup- 
position. These two notions are compared with that of entailment. 
It is concluded by him that the notions of necessary condition and pre- 
supposition are different from entailment by being two-directional. 
Both ‘p presupposes q’ and ‘q is a necessary condition of p’ entail 
‘p entails q’. According to the authorof this paper, they, however, 


make the claim that q is in some way prior to p.*° 


In 1972 Mitchell Ginsberg gave a new turn to the history of the 
concept of presupposition by discussing the notions of presupposition 
and entailment from a new angle. His paper questions the philoso- 
phical and linguistic traditions and their understanding of the presup- 
position-entailment relationship. The concept of entailment is 
re-evaluated on the basis of pre-theoretic considerations. The revisions 
adopted provide determination of the relation between presupposition 
and entailment. Finally, itis argued that presupposition is a particular 
case of entailment, but all entailments are not presuppositions.** 


In 1973 a notable contribution was made on the notions of presup- 
position and entailment by George Englebretsen. Strawson’s challenge 
to the logicians about truth-functionality and bivalence is carried out 
through his definition of the concept of presupposition. Englebretsen 
is of the view that the above logical properties can be retained by 
defining presupposition in terms of material implication and logical 
contrariety. If this notion of presupposition is allowed, then it must 
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be granted that all presupposed statements are not existential and all 
statements do not presuppose the existence of their subjects.** This 
view goes aginst Strawson’s view on existential presupposition. 


In discussing presupposition and falsity, Douglas Odegard (1973) 
considered the alternative conditions of presupposition to decide what 
should be said about falsity of presupposition on the basis of what one 
says about presupposition.** 


During 1974 the contributions on the notion of logical presupposi- 
tion are somehow very little, but there are several papers on metaphysi- 
cal presuppositions and presuppositions pertaining to science. Ruth 
Manor (1975) discusses the relation between propositional commitment 
and presupposition. Manor distinguishes contextual presuppositions 
from pragmatical presuppositions, even though both depend on the 
speech-act performed in expressing sentences. This paper by Manor 
tries to analyse the possible presuppositions to which a speaker S is 
committed while performing a speech-act in a given context.” 


James L. Stiver, like Van Fraassen, tries to formalize Strawson’s 
definition of presupposition in a paper published during 1975. In so 
doing Stiver points out the mistakes in Van Fraassen’s formalization 
and develops his own formalisation with matrices, which allows truth- 
functionality, but sacrifices tautologies. Finally, Stiver strives to show 
that his formalisation achieves what Van Fraassen wanted to achieve.*® 


In the year 1976 John Barker introduced a new definition of 
presupposition so as to retain the traditional conception of entailment. 
This definition does not clash with the traditional conception of entail- 

. ment. Barker suggests that instead of defining presupposition as a 
proposition whose truth is a necessary condition of the truth and of the 
falsity of the presupposing statement, we can define Presupposition as 
a proposition whose truth is a necessary condition of the truth of the 
presupposing statement and of every logical compound statement con- 
taining the presupposing statement.?® 


The year 1977 saw the establishment of a new three-value 
positional logic which defines the concept of presu 
This is due to Humberstone and J. M. Bell. 


d pro- 
PPposition precisely. 


Axioms and derivati 
z erivation 
rules are provided. A number of theorems are proved Just h 

: st as there 
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is a problem of material implication in the two-valued system of logic, 
there is a paradox of material presupposition in the above mentioned 
three-valued system of logic.** 


W. D. Hudson’s contribution in 1978 makes explicit the relation 
between language-games and presupposition. This is a new 


approach. 


A proper history of the concept of logical presupposition must 
include the following two books even though they do not discuss the 
Russell-Strawson controversy on theory of Descriptions: (1) Morris 
R. Cohen, A Preface to Logic (Routledge-London, 1946) and (2) Harold 
R. Smart, The Philosophical Presuppositions of Mathematical Logic, (Long- 
mans, Green & Co, New York, (1925). Morris R. Cohen discusses the 
presuppositions of logic in Chapter IX of his book. He examines the 
presuppositions of logic as a system of knowledge. Likewise the whole 
book of Harold R. Smart is devoted to the study of presuppositons of 


mathematical logic as a discipline of knowledge. 


4.3. Histroy of the concept of metaphysical presupposition 


Before stating the history of the concept of metaphysical presup- 
positions, a proper definition of the notion of metaphysical presupposi~ 
tion is necessary. This would give the above analysis a proper perspec- 
tive and can give a direction to the contemplated line of thought. 
Above all, it is necessary to state how a metaphysical presupposition 
differs from a logical presupposition. By a metaphysical presupposi- 
tion we do not refer to the presuppositions pertaining to the different 
schools of philosophy. A metaphysical presupposition is an ontic 
commitment which directs one’s thought. “Metaphysical presupposi- 
tions often determine the way we approach other central problems in 
philosophy.’®® If this statement is true, then metaphysical presupposi- 
tions are prior to the presuppositions of the different schools of meta- 
physics. Everett J. Nelson, while discussing the metaphysical presupposi- 
tions of induction, defines a metaphysical presupposition as follows: 
«a necessary condition of inductive inference is the holding of 
necessary connections and therefore that the category of causal necessi- 
tation is a unity of successive events presupposed by the validity of 
40 If the necessary conditions for the validity of induction 
presuppositions of induction, then they must be 


induction. 
are metaphysical 
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articulated presuppositions. But the “presuppositions of the epoch” 


as defined by Whitehead are unconscious presuppositions."! 


These pre- 
suppositions are metaphysical presuppositions because they direct one’s 
thought. Unconscious presuppositions are not articulated. Soa 
metaphysical presupposition may be an articulated one or inarticulated 


one. In the words of Joseph Agassi: 


... the fact that a person is able to decide, in some cases, that 
a given answer is an answer to his question, must be relativis- 
ed to a general matrix of answers that the person has, to some 
general presupposition, articulated or not, that a person has 
regarding any possible proposition which in the future may 
pose as an answer to his question. This general presupposi- 
tion, when unarticulated, is a person’s point of view, and in 


any case it is his metaphysics regarding the question at hand." 


With these introductory remarks let us pass on to the history of the 
concept of metaphysical presupposition. 


R. G. Collingwood, E.A. Burtt and Micheal Polanyi are the three 
thinkers who have contributed much for the topic under dicussion. 


R.G. Collingwood (1889-1943) is the author of (1) Principles of Art, 
(1938), (2) Autobiography (1939), (3) An Essay on Metaphysics, (1940), 
(4) The New Leviathan (1942), and (5) the Idea of History (1946). 
Among the notable works of Collingwood, An Essay on Metaphysics 
discusses his theory of metaphysical presuppositions. The task of 
metaphysics, according to Collingwood, is to reconstruct the ‘absolute 
presuppositions’ of an epoch in the history of thought. Absolute pre- 
suppositions, though stated in propositional form, are not propositions, 
because they cannot beeither true or false. A proposition which may 
be either true or false is the answer to a question. Its truth or falsity 
depends on what question it tries to answer. But questions presuppose 
prior beliefs and prior beliefs may be answers to questions. This 
process must end somewhere. There are some beliefs which are not 
answers to questions. These beliefs are adopted because of their use- 


fulness in giving rise to questions and such beliefs ‘are called ‘logical 
efficacy’. Such presuppositions are absolute. An absolute presupposi- 
tion, for this reason, is described by him as neither true nor false 


An attempt to prove it is futile; and such a demand for proof is a sign 
Oo 
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of misunderstanding the nature of a metaphysical statement. Thus 
according to Collingwood, “the logical efficacy of a supposition does 
not depend upon the truth of what is supposed, or even on its being 
thought true, but only on its being supposed.”’® 


Michael Polanyi’s Personal Knowledge (1958) is also a landmark 
in the history of the concept of metaphysical presupposition. Polanyi 
takes a metaphysical presupposition as aninarticulable one. While 
showing how articulated scientific beliefs depend on unarticulated 
foundations, Polanyi states: 


When we accept ... presuppositions and use them as our inter- 
pretive framework, we may be said to dwell in them as we do 
in our own body. Their uncritical acceptance for the time 
being consists in a process of assimilation by which we identify 
ourselves with them. They are not asserted and cannot be 
asserted, for assertion can be made only within a framework 
with which we have identified ourselves for the time being; as 
they are themselves out of ultimate framework, they are essen- 


tially inarticulable.** 


E. A. Burtt (1967) in his In Search of Philosophic Understanding 
discusses the effect of motivations and presuppositions in one’s thinking. 
He draws heavily from psycho-analysis to prove his point. Regarding 
philosophical presuppositions and motivations he says that “as long as 
those presuppositions are partially hidden by the unconscious emotions 
that led to their adoption, we cannot think about them for the simple 
reason that we think with them.” 

Burtt talks about two types of presupposition, i.e., ““ultimate’” and 
“non-ultimate” presuppositions. “An ultimate presupposition is one 
that is taken by an individual or group at a given time as beyond 
doubt. A non-ultimate presupposition is recognised as subject to 
doubt.’#* He summarizes his position in four points as stated below 
which may be taken as his view of philosophy and its relation to pre- 


supposition. 


1. All actions including the action of adopting a basic presup- 


position are due to some motives. 
10 
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2. The content and the cause of presuppositions are influenced 


by motives. 


3. Both conscious and unconscious motives operate in this 
manner. Unless the unconscious motives are lifted to cons- 


cious awareness, they cannot be controlled rationally. 


4. Some unconscious motives may bein conflict with our concern 
for truth, but after realization the way is open and they may 
give place to new motives which do not thus conflict.*? 


In December 1969, Burtt presented a paper to the personalistic 
discussion group at the American Philosophical Association, in which 
he argues for a philosophy of man as all-embracing philosophy. This 
paper reflects many of his ideas discussed in his Zn Search of Philosophic 
Understanding. It is well-known that philosophy as an all inclusive 
view of life and the universe has fallen into disrepute. The remedy 
according to E.A. Burtt lies in introducing a philosophy of man. Thus 
according to Burtt, when the basic presuppositions of any philosophy 
are brought out, then every philosophy must turn out inevitably to be 
a philosophy of man. His paper ends with the remark: 


«. every philosophy arises by projecting some emotionally 
potent valuation on the subject matter with which the 
philosopher is concerned. Without such a projection, philoso- 
phizing would never take place. And the tremendous 
importance of recognizing this truth is that when it is recog- 
nized philosophers can begin to understand the process and to 
guide it constructively. When it is not recognized, their cont- 
rolling valuation and basic presuppositions change from time 
to time, but they do so accidentally and fitfully — that is, 
under the impact of forces within and without that are not 
understood and therefore cannot be guided intelligently.48 


In his insistence on the relation between Psycho-analysis and 
philosophy, Burtt is very much like John Wisdom who takes this subject 
seriously.‘ But Burtt has not explicitly recognized John Wisdom’s 


contribution in this regard even though Wisdom has made a valuable 
contribution, which is also a point for our Present study 
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Coming to the articles published on the topic under discussion 
one can lengthen the history of the concept of metaphysical presupposi- 
tion by including the papers which argue for and against Colling- 
wood, Polanyi and Burtt. As these are not original contributions, the 
history of the concept of metaphysical presupposition may be restricted 


to the original contributions. In this respect Peter A. Schouls and 
Ted Peters stand out. 


Peter A. Schouls (1969) talks about presuppositional element in 
terms of expressions suchas a “ way ofthinking about the world,” a 
“point of view”, a “new approach”, and a “frame of reference.” 
According to him, a philosopher, in his attempt to get philosophic 
knowledge, works from a point of view or from a presuppositional base. 
This point of view is prior to the philosophic position taken by a philo- 
sopher. The point of view or presuppositional base decides the mean- 
ingfulness (or lack of it) of the philosophical positions.” This view of 
Schouls is a reaction to the criticisms levelled against him by John 
King Farlow and Gary M. Kodish. Farlow and Kodish reacted very 
sharply to Schoul’s original article “Communication, Argumentation 
and Presupposition in Philosophy”, published during 1959. In this 
article, Schouls argues that philosophical communication is possible 


` only among philosophers who share one another’s presuppositions. If 


one argues with another whose presuppositions are different, then the 
latter’s presuppositions will introduce to the first a measure of unintel- 
ligibility which in turn will cause the breakdown of communication.** 
Schouls contribution lies in discussing the relation between presupposi- 
tions and communication. Here, Ramachandra Gandhi's ““Presupposi- 
tions of Human Communication” published in 1974 deserves mention. 
Gandhi argues that the ability to address one another isa necessary 
presupposition of humancommunication. This ability in turn presup- 
poses the history of communicative skills from childhood onwards and 
the context of shared knowledge of the fact which includes both linguis- 


tic and non-linguistic actions.” 


Ted Peters (1974) expresses the importance of presuppdsitions thus: 
“Presuppositions are so basic to human thought that no reflection can 
do without them.”’s® He argues that presuppositions are the very con- 
dition for the possibility of understanding. For a philosopher, presup- 
positions are inevitable and they need not be eliminated “like lice in 
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hair.” He recognizes two types of presuppositions: fundamental or 
ultimate presuppositions and contingent presuppositions. Contingent 
presuppositions depend on ultimate presuppositions. ‘They are articul- 
able as suppositions or propositions. Ultimate presuppositions resist 
being made into suppositions or propositions. They provide the basic 
framework or pre-understanding and thereby make possible the 
reflective understanding and articulable propositions. Hypotheses and 
axioms are treated by Ted Peters as non-fundamental presuppositions. 
He allows ‘prejudice’ and ‘pre-judgment’ to be used interchangeably 
with presupposition. Presupposition is “a pre-articulated structure of 
beliefs which directs consciousness to perceive, organize, and meaning- 


fully understand the objects and events it encounters.’’*' 


In 1974, John A. Barker attempted to establish the thesis that know- 
ledge presupposes truth. According to him, the semantic and pragma- 
tic conceptions of presupposition are inadequate to explain the relation 
among knowledge, ignorance and presupposition. So he develops a 


syntactic conception of presupposition and shows that it possesses con- 
siderable promise.°® 


Tracing the history of the concept of metaphysical presupposition 
would remain incomplete without a discussion of metaphysical presup- 
positions in science. Here, two points need clarification. Are presup- 
positions of science and metaphysical presuppositions the same or are 
they different? In what sense is the expression ‘presuppositions of 
science’ used? The expression ‘presuppositions of science’ is not used 
to denote the presuppositions of particular branches of science such as 
physics, chemistry, etc. No doubt, there are presuppositions pertaining 
to the different branches of science. For instance, physics presupposes 
that matter exists and economics presupposes that there are human 
wants. ‘Presuppositions of science’ refer to the presuppositions of 
scientific method and its claims. Technically metaphysical presupposi- 
tions are not different from the presuppositions of scientific method. 
The relation between metaphysical presuppositions and presuppositions 
of the scientific method is one of genus-species relationship. Metaphysical 
presuppositions deal with the presuppositions of thinking and presupposi- 
tions of science deal with the presuppositions of scientific thinking. 
Only for the sake of convenience, the history of the presupposition of the 


scientific method is presented separately here. The two usages. 
3 
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“metaphysical presuppositions of induction” and “scientific method 
without metaphysical presuppositions” used as titles for articles by 
Everett J. Nelson’ and Herbert Feigl“ respectively, justify the stand 
that the two types of presupposition mentioned above are one and the 
same. 


Metaphysical presuppositions of scientific method or presuppositions 
of the scientific method grow out of the following: (1) the problem of 
induction, (2) conceptual change, and (3) conceptual relativism. 
The last two are interrelated and hence may be discussed together. With 
the above introductory remarks let us set out the history of the notion 
of presupposition in the scientific method. Ever since Hume made 


the epoch making statement — 


... all inferences from experience suppose, as their foundation, 
that the future will resemble the past, and that similar powers 
will be conjoined with similar qualities... It is impossible ... 
that any argument from experience can prove this resem- 
blance of the past to the future, since all these arguments are 
founded on the supposition of that resemblance*® 


-— the notion of presupposition in science can be considered to have 
been born. Many thinkers agreed with Hume and accepted the idea 


that scientific arguments presuppose “the uniformity of nature”. 


The next stage in the history of the notion of presupposition of 
induction was set by J.S.Mill who argued that inductive inferences go 
from particulars to particulars, i.e., to further instances not to a 
generalization. It is well known that Bradley and his followers reject- 
ed Mill’s thesis. Morris Cohen (1931) introduces some new insights in 
his Reason and Nature by arguing that the progress of knowledge is from 
the vague to the definite, not from the particular to the universal. 
Thus, he can be viewed as an anti-inductivist. He attacks the view that 
science is essentially induction. Among the many influential writers 
who were seized of the problem posed by Hume, the following deserve 
mention: (1) H. Reichenbach: In his The Theory of Probability, 
1949 (German original 1935) — final section, he discusses induction 
from the point of view of the frequency theory of probability. 
(2) W. Kneale: In his Probability and Induction (Oxford, 1949), Kneale 


argues that even an attempt to j ustify induction on the basis of the 
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theory of probability is not sound, because the theory of probability is 
only a theory of chance. Part II of this book discusses various kinds of 
induction and pseudo-induction. (3) J.O. Wisdom: In his Foundations 
of Inference in Natural Science (1935) he observes: “Hume’s problem in its 
original form is answered — inductive inference cannot be justified... 
inductive inference, even when interpreted as a species of probable 
inference, cannot be justified.” (pp. 220-221). Chapter 23 of this book 
criticises mathematical justification of simple induction. Wisdom follows 
Karl Popper to a great extent. (4) Karl Popper: In his The Logic of 
Scientific Discovery, 1959 (German original 1934), he advocates hypothe- 
tico-deductive method as self-sufficient. According to Karl Popper, the 
fundamental principle underlying all theories of induction is the doctrine 
of the primacy of repetitions. He distinguishes two kinds of this doctrine. 
They are: (1) the logical primacy of repetitions which is criticised by 
Hume, and (2) the temporal (and psychological) primacy of repeti- 
tions which is upheld by Hume. Both the doctrines, according to 
Popper, are untenable. All the repetitions are only approximate. 
Approximate repetition is defined by Popper.as follows. “The repeti- 


tion B of an event A is not identical with A, or indistinguishable from 
A, but only more or less similar to A.’’*° 


Generally, similarity, and with it repetitioli, always presup- 
pose the adoption of a point of view; some similarities or repeti- 
tions will strike us if we are interested in one problem, and 
others if we are interested in another problem. But if simila- 
rity and repetition presuppose the adoption of a point of 
view, or an interest, or an expectation, it is logically necess- 
ary that points of view, or interests, or expectations, are logi- 
cally prior as well as temporally (or casually or psychological- 
ly) prior to repetition. But this result destroys both the doct- 
rines of the logical and of the temporal prim 


> acy of repeti- 
tions.*° 


Stephen Toulmin (1953) in his Philosophy of Science devotes a wolle 
chapter (‘Uniformity and Determinism’) to this problem and concludes: 


“it is not Nature that is uniform, but scientific procedure: 
uniform only in this, that it is methodical and self. l 

Black’s Problems of Analysis (1954) followed Stephen Toulmin’s work 
According to Max Black, “The supposed ‘problem’ has been so framed 


and it is 
correcting.” ®t! Max 
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as to block at the outset any attempt at solution. But if this is so, to 
persist in trying to solve it would be like continuing to try to square the 
circle. The philosophy of induction has many unsolved problems; but 
the so-called ‘problem’ of justifying induction is not one of them.’’? 
Max Black’s paper, ‘Self-supporting Inductive Arguments’ published 
in the Journal of Philosophy (1958) is criticised by P. Achinstein as in- 
volving ‘circularity’.** Further debate between the two thinkers is 
published in Analysis, Vol. 23, 1962-63. In 1965, S.F. Barker analysed 
the problem “Must every inference be either deductive or inductive?” 
which is published in M. Black’s Philosophy in America. M. Deutscher in 
1969 has contributed “A Causal Account of Inferring” which is included 
in R.Brown and C.D. Rollins (eds.), Contemporary Philosophy in Australia. 
In the year 1970, N. Goodman discussed the “seven strictures on simi- 
larity” which is included in Experience and Theory edited by L. Foster 
and J.W. Swanson. The year 1973 saw the publication of S. Black- 
burn’s Reason and Predication which attempts vindication of induction 
by adopting the principle of indifference. In 1974, John G. Graves 
presented a defence for Mill’s principle of the uniformity of nature as 
a supposed justification of induction which is usually dismissed as falla- 
cious. Graves argues that (1) if Mill’s statement of the uniformity of 
nature is given an explicit statement regarding what is and what is not 
the case, there cannot be any fallacy, (2) some form of the uniformity 
of nature is to fill a gap in other’s discussion, and (3) by using Carnap’s 
ideas, at least in some cases, Mill’s formulation can be made very precise. 
In this context a new interpretation is given to Carnap’s lambda. The 
criticisms levelled against Mill by Nagel, Strawson and Reichenbach 
are examined to defend Mill.’ Among the several contributions made 
by thinkers during 1975, “Another Shot at the Canons of Induction” 
by Friedman deserves mention. It is argued that the past success consti- 
tutes evidence for the continuing success. Induction consists in the 

Projection of the simplest hypothesis, which may be supported by 
evidence. Friedman argues that under this characterisation induction 

would have been successful in the past, if simple laws are true. By 

Bayes’ theorem the past success of induction increases the likelihood 
that simple laws are true, and hence that induction will work in the 

future. 


The period from 1976 to 1978 saw several publications on this 
important topic. Though they reveal new dimensions of analysis, it 
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cannot be said that they have given us the last word on the sub- 
ject. The problem of induction still remains unsolved. Apart from 
the notion of ‘presuppositions of induction’, a history of the presuppo- 
sitions of science must include two more notions. They are: (1) concep 
tual change, and (2) conceptual relativity. In the history of concep- 
tual change and the problem of relativity, the names of Karl Popper, 
Toulmin, Kuhn and Joseph Agassi are important. 


Toulmin’s publications include: (1) Philosophy of Science (1953), 
(2) The Uses of Argument (1958), (3) Foresight and Understanding (1961), 
(4) Human Understanding (1972). Toulmin’s Philosophy of Science deals 
with the presuppositions of science.** The Uses of Argument deals with 
deductive arguments. Toulmin wants to show that we must “reject as 
confused a conception of ‘deductive inference’ which many recent phi- 
losophers have accepted without hesitation as impeccable.”"* The last 
two works of Toulmin mentioned above deal with conceptual change 
and the problem of relativity with reference to presupposition. For 
instance, 


Classical nineteenth century physics, ... relied on a whole string 
of a very generel, but tacit assumptions: e.g., that the move- 
ments of inanimate bodies can be explained in abstraction 
from their colours and smells, or that determinate ‘actions’ 
or ‘forces’ can be identified to explain all changes in linear 
momentum. Assumptions like these...are among the classical 
physicist’s most general and fundamental ‘presuppositions’, ... 
it is on these presuppositions...that the specific concepts and 
questions of classical physics depend for their meaning.°® 


The above remarks of Toulmin show that conceptual change and 
eos = 

presuppositions are related. When there is change in presuppositions 

or shift in presuppositions, there is conceptual change. When the 


theory of conceptual change is accepted, the theory of conceptual 
relativity must also be accepted. 


Among the several publications of Karl Popper, the following deal 
with presuppositions of science and conceptual change: (1) The Logit 
D > 


of Scientific Discovery (1959), (2) Conj : 
, ıjectures and Refut d 
(3) Objective Knowledge (1972). efutations (1963), an 


: In general Popper is interested in two 
main problems. They are: 


(1) demarking empirical science from 
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metaphysics and (2) establishing the conditions of acceptability of scien- 
tific theories. His theory of falsifiability plays a central role in the dis- 
cussion of the above two problems. Thus, unfalsifiable or metaphysi- 
cal theories are not meaningless, but only unscientific. 


The relativity of scientific theories is brought out well by Popper 
when he says: “...alllaws, all theories, remain essentially tentative, 
or conjectural, or hypothetical, even when we feel unable to doubt 
them any longer.’’** While evaluating the view that science proceeds 
from observation to theory (still so widely and so firmly held), Popper 
explains the relation between presupposition and observation as follows: 
“Observation is always selective. It needs a chosen object, a definite 
task, an interest, a point of view, a problem. And its description pre- 
supposes a descriptive language, with property words; it presupposes 
similarity and classification, which in its turn presupposes interests, 
points of view, and problems.’ Regarding conceptual change and 


relativity, one can only quote Popper who says: 


The empirical basis of objective science has thus nothing ‘abso- 
lute’ about it. Science does not rest upon rock bottom. The 
bold structure of its theories rises, as it were, above a swamp. 
It is like a building erected on piles... driven down from 
above into the swamp, but not down to any natural or ‘given’ 
base; and when we cease our attempts to drive out piles intoa 
deeper layer, it is not because we have reached firm ground. 
We simply stop when we are satisfied that they are firm 
enough to carry the structure, at least for the time being.”* 


T. S. Kuhn’s The Structure of Scientific Revolutions appeared first in 
1962 and a second edition, revised and enlarged with an addition of a 
chapter entitled “Postscript 1969”, appeared in 1970. Criticism and the 
Growth of Knowledge edited by Lakatos and Musgrave (1970), is due to 
a symposium on Kuhn’s work held at London in 1965. T. S. Kuhn 
answers several objections raised against his theory of scientific revolu- 
tions in the last section of the above mentioned work, which bears the 
title ‘Reflections on My Critics’. The above mentioned symposium 
takes Popper-Kuhn controversy asits main theme. Both Popper and 
Kuhn admit scientific revolutions. Both admit that the growth of 
science is not due to accumulation of eternal truths. But, while accord- 
ing to Popper science is “revolution in permanence” and criticism, the 

11 
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pivot of the scientific enterprise, to Kuhn, revolution is extra-scientific 
and criticism an anathema. For Popper scientific change is rational 
reconstruction and falls inthe realm of the logic of discovery. For 
Kuhn scientific changeis a mystical conversion which is not part of 
logic but part of social psychology of discovery. Thus to Kuhn there is 
no logic of discovery, but only a psychology of discovery. Kuhn distingui- 
shes or at least uses two expressions such as ‘normal science’ and ‘ex- 
traordinary science’. Normal science is one which possesses an organiz- 
ed structure approved by the community of scientists. Only this 
organisation of the scientific community makes possible the so-called 
rational discussion. According to Kuhn, normal science presupposes 
an organized structure of assumptions and this normal science is a 
necessary presupposition of revolutions. 


In the history of presuppositions of science, the place of Joseph 


Agassi who is a student of Popper is unique. His paper ‘‘Questions of 


Science and Metaphysics” read at the Canadian Philosophical Associa- 
tion in June 1969 and published in the Philosophical Forum (Vol. 4, 
1974, pp. 529-56), throws more light on the two views of science. 
Agassi tries to present a combination of the rationalistic view or deducti- 


vist view of science and the critical view or the hypothetico-deductive 


view. He relates both the views toa new branch of philosophy, 


the logic of questions, or erotetic logic. Joseph Agassi has included 
several contributions made by him in his recent Science in Flux, which 


deals with presuppositions, scientific change and progress, and meta- 
physics. 
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PRESUPPOSITIONS IN THE HISTORY OF 
PHILOSOPHY 


5.1 Introduction 


In this Chapter, an attempt is made to identify several presuppo- 
sitions underlying the different schools of philosophy. Hence the con- 
tent of this chapter differs from the content of the previous one. Since 
the topic “Presuppositions in the History of Philosophy” itself deserves 
a full-length thesis, what is presented here is only a kind of rambling in 
the history of Western Philosophy. The type of analysis resorted to here 
gains support from the following words of W.B. Macomber: 


The history of philosophy can be read as a constant search for 
the presuppositions which underlie human experience. It is 
these presuppositions, rather than the experience which they 
make possible, which the philosopher calls reality or truth in 
the highest degree." 


The statement that, “All schools of philosophy have some presuppo- 
sition or other” is not an exaggeration. To illustrate the above point 
let us take some of the philosophical views of the ancient period in the 
Western Philosophy. The Socratic method of questioning presupposes 
precise definitions and a self-consistent logical analysis of the same. It 
is assumed by Socrates that proper knowing goes with definition which 


must be clear and consistent. 


It is pointed out by D.J. O’Connor that Aristotle’s view on 
scientific theory is due to the presuppositions of his age. Aristotle held 
that “all propositions of any science must be necessarily true.”? We 
know today that all propositions of science are only probable and not 
certain. According to D. J. O’Connor, the defect in Aristotle’s thought 
is due to the belief of the Greeks of Aristotle’s day who took mathema- 
tics as the single example of certain and reliable knowledge.* As 
observed by D. J. O’Connor, “...a philosophical theory about knowing 
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will depend on the extent of human knowledge at the time the theory 
is made. Every age has a standard of knowledge constructed on the 
basis of whatever is thought at the time to be reliable and authentic 
instances of knowing.”* If what D. J.O’Connor says is true, Aristotle’s 
presupposition must be a kind of ‘presupposition of an epoch” or 
“presupposition of an age”? — the terms introduced by Collingwood 
and Whitehead respectively. The presupposition of an age, according 
to Whitehead, is unconscious and hence a thinker who depends on it 


may not be aware of the presence of such a presupposition. 


Aristotle presupposes certain logical rules while reducing an im- 
perfect syllogism to perfect one. He uses these rules intuitively but 
never states formally. Moreover, the said rules are not part of syllogis- 
tic logic. Many of them belong to the logic of propositions, but Aris- 
totle did not investigate them and they were studied by the Stoics.’ 


The presupposition which shaped the thinking of some medievals 
is the supposed revealed truths of theology. To make explicit this 
point let us go to St. Augustine. To Augustine, Christianity or ““Chris- 
tian philosophy”, as scholars call it, is the only true philosophy and 
Christianity is the only way to happiness. Such a philosophy is possi- 
ble only under certain presuppositions. First of all, it lies in the possi- 
bility of identifying Christian thought as an intellectual discipline called 
philosophy. If it cannot be so identified, then it must possess at least 
some aspects of philosophy. In the modern sense of the word ‘philoso- 
phy’, one cannot speak about Christian philosophy. What is Christian 
philosophy to St. Augustine is Christian theology for us. Here John 
Passmore’s words are enlightening to anyone who is trying to evaluate 
the above view. According to him, “Those of the church fathers 
who were not actively hostile to philosophy made use of philosophical 
concepts in order to defend and expound Christian doctrine rather than 
in order to advance philosophy itself...’’* 


As observed by E.A. Burtt, the fundamental error characteristic 
of ancient and medieval metaphysics arose out of the basic presupposi- 
tion — that a final explanation of reality can be achieved,? 

5.2 Presupposttions pertaining to the modern period of Western philosophy 


The transition from ancient to modern Period itself is marked by a 
characteristic shift in basic Presupposition. For the ancients philosophy 
> 
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is a theory of Being; whereas for the moderns it is a quest for method. 
This shift, as is well-known, is a shift in basic presupposition of philoso- 
phic thought. Rationalism, which appeals to reason as a source of 
knowledge, emphasises the a priori. The philosophical schools establi- 
shed by ‘continental rationalists’ shared the basic presupposition of the 
Greeks that mathematics is a model for certainty. Descartes refuses to 
accept anything as true merely on the basis of authority and takes only 
those things which turn out reliable on the basis of his own judgement. 
“This attitude,” says Errol E. Harris, “immediately committed him to 
two presuppositions: (a) that his reason (and so, by generalization, 
human reason as such) was capable of attaining truth by its own- 
unaided operation, (b) that there is available to such reason a criterion 
for deciding between true and false, reliable and unreliable, opinions. ”? 
Even his famous statement “ʻI think, therefore, I am” may be stated as 


“I think, presupposes I am”. 


The attempt to present metaphysical thought in strict deductive 
form by Descartes is carried out in detail only by Spinoza. Spinoza in 
his Ethics began by providing a series of propositions which he describ- 
ed as definitions and axioms. He believed that they are self-evidently 
true. We may ask Spinoza : Are they self-evidently true or are they 
presuppositions of some sort which may not be self-evident? As W.H. 
Walsh observes, “A system of metaphysical knowledge must avoid this 
defect by starting from a premise which was at once a necessary truth, 
in the way mathematical truths are necessary, and a truth of fact.” 
So, one can conclude that the whole system of Spinoza rests on certain 
basic presuppositions and hence it must stand or fall together with the 
accepted presuppositions. If we analyse the source of Spinoza’s views, 
we can undoubtedly conclude that his philosophy presupposes the 
Jewish theological tradition. P.H. Nidditch’s analysis of Spinoza’s 
views brings out the above fact without any uncertainty. Nidditch 
points out that “the four cardinal points of the Jewish theological 
‘compass are the existence of God, his unity and infinity, his causation 
and regulation of nature, and his assignment to man of happiness or 
misery in accordance with the fullness or the failure in man’s love of 
God. In constructing his metaphysical map of the world, Spinoza 
never doubted the accuracy of this compass, but, on the contrary, was 


constantly guided by it.” 
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Regarding Leibnitz, it is to be observed that his theory of pre-esta- 
blished harmony presupposes the argument from design. His principle 
of sufficient reason itself is an absolute presupposition. 


As observed by Errol E. Harris, the presuppositions of the 17th 
century renaissance shaped the views of Locke, Berkeley and Hume." 
This empiricist group presupposed that knowledge can be established 
through sense-perception. The basic presupposition that, since the 
universe is the creation of God, the structure of the universe must ex- 
press His purpose in creating it, is shared by Descartes, Spinoza and 


Leibnitz. Locke and Berkeley retained the above presupposition. 


- Locke’s representative theory of knowledge presupposes what Errol 


E. Harris calls “the epistemologist’s fallacy’. Generally a relation bet- 
ween consciousness and its objects is invariably assumed by all. In the 
words of Errol E. Harris, ‘‘...it is the fallacy of presupposing that one 
has access to facts the possibility of which one’s theory of knowledge 
excludes. This is the fallacy inherent in the representative theory of 
knowledge. If it were true, it could, strictly speaking, be known only 
to God, who might presumably have access to the facts from which we 
were inevitably barred.’’'® According to Errol E. Harris, even Berke- 
ley’s view does not avoid the epistemologist’s fallacy.'* Hume’s basic 
presupposition is that why people think the way they do in several areas 
of knowledge. Further, Hume presupposed that what cannot be 
traced back to direct experience is not part of knowledge. It is to be 
noted that Hume’s scepticism undermines its own foundations. ‘The 


attribution of error presupposes a positive criterion to recognize them.'* 


Coming to Kant, one is forced to conclude that his critical philo- 
sophy presupposes a presupposed criterion. He calls presuppositions @ 
priori in the sense that they arc logically prior to knowledge. In other 
words, the very possibility of experience presupposes certain a priori 


principles in the mind. “This is the real revolution which Kant effected 


in philosophy — one which rendered even some of his own teaching 
5 


obsou e. Henceforward it could not be maintained that knowledge 
was derived exclusively either from sensation, or from pure re 
even from both, taken as separate and independent sources. Know- 
ledge must be regarded asa whole in which the universal and the 
particular moments are mutually necessitating, and in which neither 
can be derived froma source which does not presuppose the other. 
The presuppositions of Renaissance science are here superseded 


ason, Or 


»»15 
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5.3 Presupposition in the history of philosophy after Kant 


For Kant, the objectivity of knowledge must presuppose a universal 


mind or transcendental consciousness, whose forms and categories can 


be grasped in their absolute nature. Like Kant, Hegel presupposes the 
description of the structure of mind to be absolute and final. He 
presupposes that reason can attain absolute truth and it can assign to 
everything in the universe its ultimate place. It is W.M. Urban who 
brings out the presupposition of Hegel’s thought in the following man- 
ner. “The inseparability of Giest and Sprache, the organic conception 
of language, the reciprocal dependence of thought and word, all passed 
as necessary presuppositions into the idealistic movement which we 
associate with the name of Hegel. It would not be too much to say 
that the notion of language as the vehicle by which’ to reach the 
highest and the deepest is the unspoken assumption of the entire Hege- 
lian philosophy, for which language is ‘the actuality of culture’, ’’! 


So far we have traced the presuppositions of ancient Greek 
thought, continental rationalism, British empiricism and absolute idea- 
lism. Now, let us turn our attention to the dominant trends such as 
Marxism, pragmatism, existentialism and analytic philosophy. 
Before discussing the four schools mentioned above, let us see the cases 


of Meinong and Santayana. 


Meinong, in order to distinguish ‘objectives’ from ‘mere objects’, 
introduces the theory of ‘supposal’. One can ‘suppose’ that Hitler is 
still alive. This mental act is only a ‘supposal’ and not a judgement. 
There is neither affirmation nor denial init. “A ‘supposal’ (on supposals, 


' 1902) lies between apprehension and judgement; like a representation 


it does not involve affirmation or denial, like a judgement it is directed 
towards an objective.’’'7 A supposal is more like a hypothesis which 
is tentative. Unless we allow meaningless supposals as a third category, 
a supposal is always either right or wrong. In this sense it is wrong to 
say that a supposal is neither affirmation nordenial. It is always look- 


ed upon as a tentative affirmation. 


Meinong, it is well-known, talks about three kinds of objects. 
They are (1) real existents, (2) real non-existents and (3) neither exist- 
ents nor subsistents. This classification is due to Meinong’s theory of 
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objects, which discusses the relation between reference and objective 
existence. This theory presupposes that reference presupposes objects. 


The following passage from Santayana’s Apologia promente sua is an 
illustration of presupposition: 


My philosophy is not an academic opinion adopted because 
academic tendencies seemed at any moment to favour it. I 
care very little whether, at any moment, academic tendencies 
favour one unnecessary opinion or another. I ask myself only 
what are the fundamental presuppositions that I cannot live 
without making. And I find that they are summed up in the 
word materialism.'* 


To Santayana, his school of thougut itself is a necessary presupposition. 
Not even asingle philosopher has treated his own thought as a neces- 
sary presupposition. Thus, Santayana is unique among others. 


E.A. Burtt summarizes the basic presuppositions of Marxism as 
follows: ‘‘(1) There is a dialectic of history, which works through 
dynamic social forces ... (2) The laws according to which these forces 
operate can be understood by the human mind. (3) In the interplay 
of forces, which constitutes the dialectical process, economic forces 
play a special role so long as man has to live in a scarcity economy... 
(4) The ideal goal toward which this historical process is moving, and 
which we can help realize by intelligent action, is a brotherhood of 


man...” 


In order to bring out the presuppositions of pragmatism we must 
compare it with realism and idealism. Realism argues for the pre- 
supposition that the world exists independent of mind and hence mind 
apprehends what is already there outside it. The rival school, idea- 
lism, denies this and holds that the world depends on mind for what 
is apprehended. Pragmatism differs from the above two by accept- 
ing a presupposition that whatever is proved to have practical signi- 
ficance in man’s ongoing experience must be a fact. Pragmatism is 
more a method than a school of Philosophy and this method pre- 
supposes that what is practical is true rather than what is true is 
practical. William James in his Will to Believe suggests that where the 


evidence is equally indecisive for two Contradictory opinions, we have a 
b 
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right to believe rather than to disbelieve. ‘God exists’ and ‘God does 
not exist’ are the two contradictory views. Here we have a right to 
believe in God. It may be suggested here that the right to believe 
must be replaced by ‘right to presuppose’. James in his Pragmatism 


introduces ‘Meliorism’ between pessimism and optimism — the two 


extremes — and thereby presupposes the same. Pragmatists in general - 


take for granted the notion that a philosopher is a product of his age. 


This presupposition is more evident in John Deweys’ work.?° 


H.J. Blackham brings out the general presupposition shared by 
all existentialist thinkers when he says that “the main business of this 
philosophy is not to answer the questions which are raised but to drive 
home the questions themselves until they engage the whole man and 
are made personal, urgent, and anguished ... In this sense, existentialism 
goes bake to the beginning of philosophy and appeals to all men to 
awaken from their dogmatic slumbers and discover what it means to 
become a human being.”?! E.A. Burtt sums up the three basic pre- 
suppositions of existentialism as follows: (1) Kierkegaard’s assertion 
that “truth is subjectivity”, (2) “when a thinker deals with realities 
that are not caught by his present logical net, the prime concern must 
be that nothing be excluded, no matter what seeming inconsistencies 
may be needed to describe it”, (3) an existentialist “quest for 
fuller understanding will be part of, and subordinate to, his desire to 
transform the reader’s experience” — are the three “provocative pre- 
suppositions” of existentialism identified by E.A. Burtt.** In general, 
existentialists by being anti-rationalists, anti-intellectualists and anti- 
objectivists presuppose the truth of anti-rationalism, anti-intellectua- 
lism and anti-objectivism. If we examine the views of individual 
existentialist thinkers, we can detect serveral presuppositions. For 
instance, Sartre’s famous maxim “existence precedes essence” is a pre- 
supposition which is shared by others also. It is Heidegger who pre- 
supposes that self-correcting process in the quest for philosophic under- 
standing will never come to an end. Let us close this discussion with 


two more examples. When Nietzsche declares that “it is not we who 


must conform to ‘Truth’ but truth must prove its usefulness to us”, he 


Ä s Ra 5 
presupposes the pragmatic maxim “what is practical is true”. Ina 


similar fashion when he asserts that knowledge and truth are relative 
to men, he presupposes the maxim of Protagoras, “Man is the measure 


of all things”. 
12 
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When we turn to analytic philosophy, we see that its basic pre- 
supposition lies in the acceptance of the dictum that language is the 
subject matter as well as the tool of philosophical inquiry. The general 
presupposition which is common to all linguistic philosophers is ably 
brought out by Richard Rorty who is its protagonist. “It is probably 
true that no one who was not a methodological nominalist would be a 
linguistic philosopher, and it is also true that methodological nomina- 
lism is a substantive philosophical thesis. Here, then, we have a pre- 
supposition of linguistic philosophy, one which is capable of being 
defended only by throwing the burden of proof on the opponent...” 


It is possible to elicit three different trends within the realm of 
analytic philosophy (1) Analytic realism represented by Bertrand 
Russell, C.D. Broad and John Laird, (2) logical positivism and (3) 
ordinary language analysis, are the three trends which differ from the 
others in several respects. Analytic Realists presuppose science and 
scientific method in their quest for knowledge. The central conviction 
or presupposition of the analytic realists is that philosophy must itself 
become scientific. Philosophy has no role to play in interpreting and 
explaining the relation between man and world. They accept the con- 
clusions of science without hesitation. A sound metaphysics must be 
based on scientific results. In this way, this group is not anti-metaphy- 
sical. The other two trends of the analytic movement are clearly anti- 
metaphysical in their attitude to philosophy. 


Wittgenstein and all the members of the Vienna Circle hold that 
only propositions of empirical science and propositions of logic are 
meaningful. This itself is a basic presupposition of logical positivism. 
Since metaphysical statements are neither empirical propositions of 
science nor logical propositions, they must be meaningless. This anti- 
metaphysical attitude itself is due to a hacessary presupposition of 


linguistic turn exemplified in the following Passage: 


Since traditional philosophy has been (so the argument goes) 


largely an attempt to burrow beneath language to that which 


language Caesa, the adoption of the linguistic turn presup- 
poses the substantive thesis that there is nothing to be found 

pae un 
by such burrowing.”* 


Logical positivists, by following earlier Wittgenstein, define mean- 


ingfulness as follows: the meaning of a Proposition lies in its method 
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of verification. Metaphysical propositions are meaningless, because 
they can never be verified. This way of rejecting metaphysics presup- 
poses the metaphysical doctrine set out by Wittgenstein.” The verifica- 
tion principle itself may be viewed as presupposing the old empiricist 
view that genuine knowledge is derived from sense-data which in turn 
follows from the Renaissance metaphysical presuppositions.** What 
Wittgenstein suggested in his Tractalus is a kind of ideal language ana- 
lysis. Gustav Bergmann who is a follower of Wittgenstein elaborated 
the ideal language analysis. The ideal language analysis presupposes 
that philosophical problems can be solved or dissolved by analysing the 
logical forms of metaphysical statements. Symbolic logic has become 
an ideal language which is taken as more suitable for this type of ana- 
lysis. Later Wittgenstein rejected the construction of artificial 
symbolic calculi, which shows a shift in his original presupposition and 
advocated ordinaray language analysis as a case in point. ‘‘Ordinary 
language is correct language’’ — is the presupposition which is shared 
by later Wittgenstein and his followers. According to E.A. Burtt, the 


following are the basic presuppositions of the ordinary language school. 


(1) By employing ordinary language analysis one can be aware 
of many assumptions underlying philosophical statements 
which deviate from ordinary use. 

(2) In order to philosophize properly, one must begin where one 

is rather than somewhere else. 

) By using this type of analysis one may come to know the 

wholesale “reductionism” into which many have fallen.?* 


oo 


( 


Analytical philosophy has several representatives and hence it is 
possible to identify the presuppositions pertaining to the individual 
thinkers. But the aim of this chapter is a limited one. This chapter is 
planned in such a way to show the basic presuppositions of different 
schools of philosophy which bars a discussion of individual thinkers, 
except in the case of persons who made history. The several examples 
cited throughout this chapter are more than enough to establish the 
point that we do not have a single school of philosophy which is free 
from presuppositions. So, an urgent need in the field of philosophy 
today is a discussion of the conditions for a presuppositionless metaphy- 
sics which is a precondition for any school of metaphysics — past or 


future. 
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PRESUPPOSITION IN LOGIC 


6.1 Medieval concept of supposition and Russell’s theory of descriptions 


It is P.T. Geach who has drawn our attention to the relation 
between the medieval concept of Suppositio and Russell’s theory of 
descriptions. Both the theories are developed to explain the different 
roles of terms as parts of presuppositions. These two theories are used 
to clarify the fallacies pertaining to ‘reference’. The concept of Suppositio 
is due to the medieval logician Ockham. Russell in his theory of des- 
criptions tries to explain the expressions of the form “a so-and-so”’ and 
“the so-and-so”, Ockham also deals with the same problem. Russell 
talks about definite and indefinite descriptions based on the presence of 
indefinite article ‘a’ and the definite article ‘the’ in an expression. 
Here P.T. Geach draws our attention to the fact that the Latin langu- 
age has no article, definite or indefinite, and the lack ofa definite 
article prevented a theory of indefinite descriptions." P.T. Geach’s 
stand seems to be incorrect for the following reasons. Alonzo Church, 
while stating the different types of Suppositio, says that suppositio perso- 
nalis is one which deals with “the use of a common noun, or class name, 
to stand for a particular member of the class.” According to him, 
contemporary logic would allow the definite article ‘the’ or indefinite 
article ‘a’ in such a case.” Oesterle, while discussing the concept of 
Suppositio, makes a distinction between proper and improper supposi- 
tions. Improper supposition is the use of a word in a proposition as 


it signifies in a metaphorical sense. For example,in “The lion of the 
tribe of juda conquers”, “lion”, standing as the subject of the proposi- 


tion, signifies Christ metaphorically.’ Russell’s examples include: 


(1) The present King of France is bald, and (2) The author of Waverley 
is Scott. Even though the examples cited by Russell do not contain 
the metaphorical use, they contain the definite article. This shows that 
the medieval concept of suppositio deals with the definit 
and the supposition in such cases is treated as im 
P.T. Geach’s view deserves consideration in the li 


e description 
Proper. However, 


ght of comparative 
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linguistics. Ockham’s examples for determinate and indeterminate 
suppositio or confused suppositio are as follows: “A man is running” 
possesses the determinate supposition. It is possible to infer from the 
above that “Socrates is running” or “Plato is running”; but “Evety 
man is an animal” has confused suppositio, since the inference leads to 


“Socrates is an animal” and “Plato is an animal”. 


Russell ’s logic of the Principia Mathematica interprets “A man is 
running” (qx) (Fx . Gx) which implies (Fa . Ga) V (Fb . Gb) V ... 
The statment “Every man isan animal” is interpreted as (x) (Fx D 
Gx)” which as an unrestricted general proposition is rendered as ‘(Fa 
D Ga) and (Fb D Gb) and ...” Using variables and quantifiers to 
clarify referring expressions is a well-established practice in the field of 
symbolic logic.t Ockham and Russell agree in interpreting “A man is 
running” as a series of disjunctions and “Every man is an animal” as 
a series of conjunctions. 


6.2 Aristotle’s view of significance, Quine’s translational constants and the 


Suppositio 


Aristotle supposes that the significance of a sentence is due to the 
meaning of the words contained in it.” As opposed to this, there is an 
alternative view which goes as follows: the vehicle of meaning is the 
sentence and not its parts.” Several thinkers advocate this view. 
Frege, Wittgenstein, Russell, Ryle, Strawson and Quine are some who 
take the above view. Aristotle’s view of signification goes as follows. The 
signification of a word is the meaning of a word. A word signifies 
conventionally. the concept of a thing. The word “man”, for example, 
signifies the concept of man or what is conventionally signified by that 
word. A concept is a natural sign of the nature of man. The sup- 
position of a word presupposes the signification of a word. There is a 
fundamental relation between the meaning of a word and what it 
represents. According to Aristotle, words are different from mental 
experiences which are known as concepts today. The word ‘dog’ in 
English differs from the words in other languages which are used to 
denote a dog. But the concept or idea of dog remains the same even 
though it is signified by several words in several languages. This view 
is illustrated by Peter T. Manicas as follows: “On this view, neither 
“horse” nor “Cheval” is a noun “by nature’, but both singnify the 


mental experience horse." Quine, while discussing the indeterminate 
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nature of translation, introduces the expression ‘‘translational cons- 
tant” and ‘‘analytical hypothesis’ which may be taken as what is 
generally viewed as concepts. He claims that genuine or correct trans- 
lation between any two languages, or within one language, is impossi- 
ble. Certain occasion sentences which exhibit stimulus synonymy and 
truth-functional tautologies can be translated. Correct translation 
demands the construction of analytical hypothesis and translational 
constants. But Quine goes further and concludes that it is impossible 
to choose one hypothesis as against another, since the accepted choice 
may affect meaning and truth.“ If what Quine says is true, the 
interpretations of Ockham and Russell must be based on some kind of 


analytical hypothesis. 


63 Analysis of Strawson’s view of presupposition 


Strawson gives the general characterisation of presupposition in 
his article ‘On Referring” which is a reaction to Russell’s article “On 
Denoting’. A formal definition of presupposition emerges in his 
Introduction to Logical Theory. Strawson’s Individuals contains further 
refinements and elaborations of the concept of presupposition. As 
Strawson’s view emerges from the criticism of Russell’s view, our 
analysis must begin from Russell. 


Russell made, inter alia, the following claims: that (1) “The King of 
France is bald” is logically analysable into there assertions (i) at least 
one person is the King of France; (ii) at most one person is the King 
of France; and (iii) whoever is the King of France is bald; (2) the 
relation between “The King of France is bald’? and “There is a King of 
France’ is one of entailment and (3) when the condition implied by the 
sentence “The King of France is bald” is not fulfi 


lled, then what is said 
is false. 


Strawson distinguishes (Al) a sentence from (A2) 
sentence and (A3) an utterance ofa sentence. 
(Bl) an expression from 


a use of a 
3 Similarly he distinguishes 
(B2) a use of an expression and (B3) the 
utterance of an expression. The above distinctions help Strawson to 


conclude that (i) “The King of France is bald” contains a presupposi- 


tion that there is a King of France and an assertion that he is bald, 
(ii) the relation between the two statements is one of 
and (iii) if the truth of “The King of France is 
fulfilled, 


presupposition, 


3 z bald? is not 
then that is neither true nor false and not false as Russell 
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believes. Thus presupposition is opposed 
assertion. The reason for Strawson’s 


to entailment and 
conclusions lies in the 


Q . um . . 
following: “The same expression can have different mentioning-uses, 


as the same sentence can be used to make statements with different 


truth-values. ‘Mentioning’ or ‘referring’ is not something an expres- 
sion does; it is something that someone can use an expression to do. 
Mentioning or referring to something is a characteristic of a use of an 
expression, just as ‘being about’ something, and truth-or-falsity, are 
characteristics of a use of a sentence’? Viewed in the light of the 
above remarks one can conclude that the problem which gave rise to 
Russell-Strawson controversy is as old as the history of philosophy. 
How can we refer to or talk about what does not exist? ‘This question 
is raised in the ancient period when philosophers tried to explain the 
distinction between the significance of a term and what it stands for. 
On Ockham’s theory, the term “man” has significance since it is the 
symbol for the conceptual term “man” which goes with convention. 
“Is the meaning or signification of a term always the thing or person 
referred to by means of it?” is one which haunted the ancients. If the 
answer to the above question is ‘Yes’, then meaning is reference and 
hence “I met a unicorn” which is a meaningful one must refer to some- 
thing. For instance, to Meinong such things have some sort of being, 
because of meaningful reference. It is a well-known fact that Russell 
has applied his theory of description to Meinong’s theory of objects 
and has shown that such things are not really referred to. 

To understand Russell-Strawson controversy one must understand 
the basic presuppositions of these two thinkers. 

(1) To Russell, a meaningful sentence is either true or false, 
whereas to Strawson it isnot so. According to Strawson, a sentence 
could be meaningful even though a particular use of it is neither true 
nor false. Meaning, according to Strawson, is the function of an 
expression or a sentence. Mentioning, referring and truth and falsity 
are the functions of the use of an expression or a sentence. To give the 
meaning of a sentence is to give general directions for its use which 
follows “the rules, habits and conventions” of the language. 

(2) To Russell, the context of his discussion comes from the ideal 
language setting of symbolic logic which deals with context-free 
sentences, whereas to Strawson it is the setting of ordinary language 


which “has no exact logic” that provides the context. 
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(3) Yet another difference between Russell and Strawson lies in 
the use of the, word “assert” in different senses. It is pointed out by 
Ruth M. Kempson that the disagreement between Russell and Straw- 
son could be traced to a confusion over the term ‘assertion’. *“Assertion 
is not used by Strawson in the same sense as Russell, though Strawson 
appears to assume that there isno radical difference. The distinction 
is analogous to the distinction ... between statement defined logically and 
statement defined as an illocutionary act. Assertion is used by Russell 


in the sense of a commitment to the truth of certain conditions.’’!° 


If Strawson’s definition of presupposition is based on illocutionary 
act, as conceived by Kempson, then that must be a pragmatic presup- 
position. Even granting this idea, one can argue that, as defined by 
Strawson, there is no scope to eliminate the commitment to truth on 
the part of the speaker who uses definite descriptions. David 
S. Schwarz takes this stand when he says that “ʻA pragmatically pre- 
supposes B if and only if whenever A is uttered sincerely, the speaker 
of A assumes B as well.””!! But Strawson is quite uncertain about his 
characterization of presupposition at least upto 1954; and this is 
evident from his reply to Sellars published in Mind in the year 1954. 
Sellars characterized Strawson’s view of presupposition as pragmatic in 
his article ““Presupposing’”’ (Mind, 1954). Strawson’s reply which is 
evasive is asfollows: Sellars’ characterization presupposition is neither 
incompatible nor compatible with his own definition — it is merely 
different. As Kempson notes, ‘‘Strawson 1950 is in fact indeterminate 
as between a truth-based characterisation of presupposition and a 
pragmatic one.” '™? 

Characterization of a statement as neither true nor false is review- 
ed by Dummet, which goes against Strawson’s view of presupposition 
and its related topics. 


A statement, so long as it is not ambiguous or vague, divides 
all possible states of affairs into just two classes. Fora given 
state of affairs, either the statement is used in such a way that 
a man who asserted it but envisaged that state of affairs as a 
possibility would be held to have spoken misleadingly, or the 
assertion of the statement would not be taken as expressing the 


speaker’s exclusion of that possibility. If a statement of the 
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first kind obtains, the statement is false; if all actual states of 
affairs are of the second kind, it is true. It is thus prima facie 
senseless to say of any statement that in such-and-such a state 


of affairs it would be neither true nor false." 


Strawson’s view of presupposition can be shown to be incorrect from 
the point of view of medieval logic. A strict definition of the medieval 
concept of suppositio or supposition goes as follows: Supposition is 
“the use of a word for an extreme of a proposition according to the 


requirements of the copula.”!* Let us consider the following examples: 
(1) Every man is mortal. 
(2) George Washington was a President of the United States. 


(3) George Washington will be a President of the United States. 
Among the three examples cited above, the first one refers to an eternal 
existence. ““Whenever a proposition has a universal subject that signi- 
fies a nature, such a subject will always satisfy the requirements of the 
copula, since a nature as such does not have past, present, or future.” 
When, however, the copula signifies a definite period of time, then the 
subject must signify actual existence. This is the case with the second 
example cited above. In the third example, the subject term refers to 
a future existence and hence the copula requires the future existence of 
someone. Hence this proposition is called a “proposition with a non- 
supposing subject” by traditional logicians and if such a proposition is 
affirmative, then that is considered as false. “A non-supposing subject 
occurs in a proposition, therefore, when the copula signifies a time of 


existence at which the subject could not exist.’’'* 


If this theory of non-supposing subject is applied to the example of 
Russell, viz., “The present King of France is bald,” then it must be 


false as envisaged by Russell much against Strawson’s view which 


holds that such a proposition is neither true nor false. 


It is interesting to note that Bar-Hillel cites Strawson’s concluding 
remarks from his “On Referring” as a counter-example to the analysis 
presented by Strawson in that article which runs as follows: ‘‘Neither 
Aristotelian nor Russellian rules give the exact logic of any expression 
of ordinary language; for ordinary language has no exact logic.” 

13 
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Further, if there is a radical difference in the use of the word 
“assert” (Kempson shows that it is so) between Russell and Strawson, 
then by adopting Strawson’s own phrase, one must say that Strawson’s 
theory is neither compatible nor incompatible with Russell’s theory, 
but it is something different. The expressions ‘‘to refer” and “to exist” 
are discourse-dependent entities. If there is a discourse-shift in inter- 
preting the meaning of these words, then we are not following the 
ordinary use of these words. But Strawson, while interpreting the ex- 
pressions “The King of France is bald” and “the author of Waverly 
was Scott”, allows such a discourse-shift and hence goes against the 


norms of ordinary language point of view which he tries to preserve. 


The problem of reference and meaning must be analysed on the 
basis of the different kinds of reference. For instance, the distinction 
between proper reference (suppositio) and improper reference made 
during the medieval period is an instance on the point. The expressions 
“determinate reference” and ‘‘indeterminate reference” are also possible 
candidates in this connection. Linsky, for example, uses the expression 
“unique reference” to a case like the following: “If, for example, I tell 
you that I need a wife, you can hardly ask me, “To whom are you re- 
ferring?’"® Meiland discusses the problem of “ambiguous reference.’’"” 
If I make a statement that “The present woman Prime Minister of 
India is Mrs. Gandhi,” itis to be considered as improper reference.* 
Is an improper reference true? One can legitimately say that 
it is false. If one argues that if this statement is a statement made 
during 1971, then it must be true. Here is an example of discourse 
shifting. If discourse shifting is allowed, then a theory of reference 
becomes a context-dependent one. Russell, by using the symbolic 


apparatus of the modern logic, interpreted such expressions as context- 


free sentences ina two-valued system. Thus he is forced to say that a 


statement is false if its presupposition is false. 

The core of Russell-Strawson controversy can be summed up in 
three sentences. (1) Both agree that “To refer is to exist” is false (2) For 
Russell, “to refer is to assert?” and (3) “to assert is to imply” certain 


ae P) ga . 
conditions. For Strawson, “to refer is to presuppose” and “to presup- 


i t to imply certain iti » 
pose is not to imply ¢} conditions.” So, the problem of reference 


*Mrs. Indira Gandhi was not the Prime Minister of India when the 
thesis was written. 
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boils down to the question: Is presupposition entailment or not? This 
problem is discussed already and hence the present study takes the 
view that Russell seems to hold a sound theory. 


Strawson uses the concept of presupposition not only to criticise 
Russell’s theory of descriptions but also to defend traditional logic and 
procedures of inference. It is a well known fact that modern logic in- 
terprets the traditional A and E propositions existentially. The con- 
sequence of this interpretation is that many of the traditional inference 
turn out invalid. For Example, in the syllogism modern logicians 
obtain the following results. Out of the 24 valid combinations, AAI, 
AEO and EAO become invalid. In the case of the traditional dis- 
junctive syllogism only one mood, Modus Tollendo Ponens remains 
valid in the modern interpretation. In the eductive scheme, modern 
logic rejects limited conversion of A proposition and all other inferences 
based on this principle. In the Square of Opposition, all relations 
except the contradictory relation fail to hold in the modern interpreta- 
tion. Strawson devotes at least part of his Introduction to Logical Theory 
to defend and thereby to retain the traditional inferences which are re- 
jected as invalid by modern logicians. His modus operandi for this is the 
concept of presupposition and his own interpretation of A,E,I and O 
propositions. His defence of the traditional logic presupposes the 
idea that traditional logic is consistant or at least it can be made con- 
sistant. It is unfortunate that W.V.O. Quine who has reviewed 
Strawson’s Introduction to Logical Theory has not pointed out some of the 
basic defects in Strawson’s view.?! Similar is the case with P.T. Geach 
in his article “Mr. Strawson on Symbolic and Traditional Logic.”* So 
the present study attempts to show some of the defects of Strawson’s 
logical theory which are not considered by the above two formalists. 


Now to turn our attention to Strawson, let us cite a passage from 
his Introduction to Logical Theory which makes clear his motive and the 


technique adopted by him to fulfil that motive. 


That is to say, the existence of members of the subject-class 
is to be regarded as presupposed (in the special sense describ- 
ed) by statements made by the use of these Sentence to be 
regarded as a necessary condition, not of the truth simply, 
but of the truth or falsity, of such statements. I am propos- 
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ing that the four Aristotelian forms should be interpreted 
as forms of statements of this kind. Will the adpotion of this 
proposal protect the system from the charge of being inconsis- 
tent when interpreted? Obviously it will.” 


To this remark one can only say that obviously it will not. 


The above view of presupposition put forward by Strawson to 
defend traditional logic goes against his view of presupposition by 
which he criticised Russell’s “Theory of Descriptions”. The definition 
of presupposition offered by Strawson is as follows: S presupposes 
another statement S', if S' is a necessary condition for the truth or falsity 
of S.74 This definition is taken from Strawson’s Introduction to Logical 
Theory. While arguing against Russell’s theory of descriptions, Straw- 
son says that presupposition is not part of the assertion or in other 
words the existential claim is not part of the assertion.” In trying to 
defend traditional logic, Strawson uses the existential claim as part of 
the assertion more explicitly by adopting the conjunctive operator of 


the modern logic. This is evident from Strawson’s own statement: 


Whatever interpretation we give to the four forms, it must be 
an interpretation in explicitly existential terms; that all state- 


ments of the four forms must be positively existential or 
both.?° 


By adopting the existential interpretation of A,E,I and O, Straw- 
son introduces the following definitions for the four 


categoricals. 
A — ~(ax) (Fx. ~ Gx). (qx) (Fx) . (ax) (~Gx) 
E — (IX) (Fx i Gx) . (qx) (Fx) l; (ax) (Gx) 
T — (ax) Gx. Gx) V~ (ax) (Fx) V~ (qx) (Gx) 
O — (gx) (Fx .~ Gx) V~ (qx) (Fx) V~ (ax) (~Gx) 


“For this interpretation, all the laws of the tr 


together; and they hold good within the logi 
formulae as a part of that logic,’?27 


aditional logic hold good 
c of classes of qualified 


Says Strawson. But it is not the 
In Strawson’s interpretation of 


cal propositions stated above, A and E are contradi 
I and O are tautological formulae. This m 
equivalent and I and O materially equivalent 
vely. In the traditional interpretation, A Sehr 


case as shown below. : 
the four categori- 


ctory formulae and 
akes A and E materially 
to each other respecti- 
equal to E; and J is not 
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equal to O. This interpretation of Strawson destroys the original sense 
and purpose of the Square of Opposition. If one wants to retain the 
traditional Square in modern interpretation, it is not the correct way 
of achieving it, since what is originally contrary becomes identical. 
Let us examine the reasons for this. The results may be summed up 
as follows: 


(1) IfA is true, then E is false (contrary), I is true (subaltern), 
and O is false (contradictory). 


(2) IFE is true, then A is false (contrary), O is true (subaltern), 
and I is false (contradictory), 


(3) IfT is false, A is false (subaltern), E is true (contradictory) 


and O is true (sub-contrary). 


(4) If O is false, E is false (subaltern), A is true (contradictory) 


and I is true (sub-contrary). 


In summing up the results, doubtful cases are left out, since they can- 
not be symbolized in modern logic. Corresponding to the above four 


cases we get the following four: 


(1) A > [@E.D.xO] 
Q) E > (A .O). ai) 
3) ~I D [(~A.E). O] 
(4) ~O D [(~E.A).]] 


If we construct truth-tables for the above four cases, we obtain the 


following results: 


AD [~E ~ ©) 1] 
T F Bo Dar Re FT 
T E BOT r E SE 
T F ETETE DF ER 
T F F T F DERE FF 
TE THE RR In At 
T E TEF ET ETE 
TT TERETE TER T T 
TE T P TIERE HRE 
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FT 18 dB, IE wo Be 
In IT ap as pelle F F 
DERT: F T F IR UF ip ap 
ee 1 PEDRE TE FH 
BS T F F FT i 
ID MERRE 18 FF 
N) verbal DER m 
BEER am ae Aa ay F F 


As shown in the above table, if A is true, then E is false, I is true and 
© is false-yield Q T which is the traditional interpretation. This does 
not hold good in the modern interpretation. So if A is false, all the 
other three take any value; and irrespective of their values, the above 
formula will hold good. This is due to the fact that in an implication 
ifp is false, p D q must be true irrespective of the value of q. Similar 
is the case with E D [(~ A. ~ I). O]. If E is assumed as true, we get 
‘T’ under the main constant in only one row which is similar to the 
traditional version, and if Eis assumed as false irrespective of the 
values for the other three, we get ‘T’ under the main constant. Hence 
it follows that Strawson interprets A and E by assigning ‘F’ in all 
places. In the case of the other two formulae, I and O must be true 
to get the desired results. Hence Strawson assigns ‘T’ in all places for 
I and O which makes I and O tautologies. 


The traditional logicians in the absence of a separate negation sign 
have taken the denial of A as O and the denial of E as I and vice 


versa. Even modern logicians accept this idea and it goes with the 


Quantifier equivalence is allowed in 


ause the modern interpretation of the Square of 
Opposition does not reject the eontradictory relation 


perfect in modern logic because of the above fact 
quantifier equivalence, we interpret 


name “quantifier equivalence”. 
modern logic, bec 


Everything is 
But in allowing 


2 : A proposition as © and hence ` 
make a non-existential proposition existential 


open to objection. Thus the proposition 
which is to be symbolized as ~(x) (Sx > Px) is allowed to be symbo- 
lized as (qx) (Sx.~Px). Without allowing the above reduction and 
by using the negation sign which is available now from modern logic, 
One can present a Square of Opposition diagram as follows. 


Theoretically this is 
“Not all dogs are white” 
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It seems that the conceptual restraint due to the absence of a specific 
negation sign forces the traditional logician to restrict the scope of the 
Square to A, E, I and O propositions only. Further, it is believed that 
the possibility of reducing not-A to O and not-E to I blocked the think- 
ing of the traditional logicians. By allowing the direct denial of A, E, 
I and O and treating them as independent, we get the following 


possibilities for any two categorical propositions taken separately. 


AAAA AAAA A AAA »ArArAnA 
AEIO AEIO ~AvrEcIl~+O »A»rErIrO 


EEEE ~E~E~E~E E EE E ~E~ E ~E~ E 
AEIO AEI O© »ArErIrO -ArErIrO 


For I and O propositions we construct similar possibilities resembling 
A and E above. Thus we obtain 64 possible ways of combining the 
four categorical propositions instead of the 16 possibilities recognised by 
the traditional logicians. By interpreting the above 64 combinations 
as contrary, contradictory, subaltern and sub-contrary relations by 
making use of the modern notations of symbolic logic, we obtain the 
following results. This is done in the universe of one individual only. 


(1) ADA 0) ~ADE (3) ~A DO (4) »AD-O 
(5) ~AD~A (6) ~AD~I (7) EDE (8) ~EDA 
(9) ~EDI (10) ED~I (11) ~ED~E (12) ~E>~O 
(13) IDA (14) IDI (15) ~IDE (16) ID ~E 
(17) ID ~O (18) ~ID~I (19) ODE (20) O50 
(21) ~ODA (22)OD~A (23) OD~I (24) ~OD~O 


All the 24 cases cited above are tautological and hence valid. Among 
the 24 valid cases, if we exclude the cases like A > A and the cases 
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corresponding to the contradictory relation, we get shocking results, 
For instance, take the cases of ~A D Eand ~ EDA which state 
that if A is false, E is true and if E is false, A is true. What is doubtful 
in traditional logic turns out truein this interpretation. The same 
thing happens in all other cases where we attribute ‘doubtful’ value in 
traditional logic. So among contraries, if one is false, the other is not 
doubtful, but true. Among subalterns, if the particular is true, then 
the universal is not doubtful, but true. Among sub-contraries. if one is 
true, the other is not doubtful, but false. Those results may be check- 
ed by constructing truth tables. Apart from the above differences, 
all other results remain the same. 


Does Strawson retain this new interpretation in his defence of the 
traditional Square? Obviously not, because this interpretation is new 
and is introduced only here in the present study. The obtained results 
may differ in the universe of two, three and four individuals. Only 
further research can settle this issue. 


To check the claim of Strawson, the truth table which is introduc- 


ed in this study for ‘p presupposes q’ is used and A and E propositions 
are interpreted as follows: 


0) (x) [(Sx > Px) I Sx] (2) (x) (Sx > ~Px)] Sx]. 


But the results do not agree. Hence it is concluded that trying to 
retain the traditional logic by using the concept of presupposition is of 
no use, and Strawson’s claims cannot be accepted. 


6.4 Presuppositions in Logic — Other views 


This section is designe rovi o 
, : } eped to provide the concluding remarks on the 
topic under discussion by including some miscellaneous views 


First let us consider the views of Harold R. Smart w 


for a Ph.D. thesis under the guidance of James Edward Crei 
author of Introduction to Logic), 


ho worked 
ghton (the 
The title of his thesis is very impres- 


uns “Philosophical Presuppositions of Mathe- 
matical Logic.” This saw its publication during 1925 


tifies three philosophical presuppositions of mathemati 
ontology, linear inference (or ‘logic’), and epistemology 


sive which runs as follows: 
Smart iden- 


cal logic, viz., 


28 
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Ontologically mathematical logic presupposes a doctrine of ato- 
mistic pluralism and abstract individualism. The second presupposi- 


tion, namely the linear inference is explained as follows: 


Mathematical logic — absolutely formal logic, operating by 
means of symbols — will have, for its complementary task in 
this regard, to discover and systematically present the various 
empty forms into which any sort of material may be arranged. 
Since the form and the content of knowledge are absolutely 
distinct, the only movement of thought is that of lincar pro- 
gression, according to the law of abstract identity or tauto- 
logy, while the result of such a process is a machanical repe- 
tition or reshuffling of the meaningless counters of symbols, 
with which it began." 


The third presupposition is the separation of form and content and 
thereby the separation of thought and its object which is concerned 
with epistemology. According to Smart, sooner or later we must show 
how to get these two moments of experience together again. The whole 
thesis tries to evaluate mathematical logic from the angle of metaphysics. 
The philosophy of Russell evolved out of his Principia Mathematica 
(1910-13) is logical atomism. Smart really evaluates mathematical 
logic. Russell in his article in The Monist as well as in his Our 
Knowledge of the External World develops a theme that logic is the 
essence of philosophy. The second chapter of Our Knowledge of the 
External World has the title “Logic as the essence of philosophy”. Here 
he concludes that “... every philosophical problem when itis subjected 
to the necessary analysis and purification, is found either to be not 


really philosophical at all, or else to be, in the sense in which we are 


using the word, logical.’”*° Smart tries to prove against Russell a 


theme which says that metaphysics is the essence of logtc which on any 


account is misleading. Smart’s thesis is perhaps the first reaction to 


Principia Mathematica. Smart, like all others who follow traditional 


logic without recognising or having knowledge of symbolic logic, draws 


his own conclusions. This is evident from his treatment of the basic 


axioms of the Principia Mathematica. Before stating the original five 
axioms of the Principia Mathematica (later on the fifth axiom was 
removed as redundant by Paul Bernays), Smart observes: “The five 


primitive and ‘tautological’ propositions of Principia Mathematica, which 


14 
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are to serve both as premises and as rules, of deductive inference, are 
as follows (letters always standing for propositions)...°' This shows 
Smart’s gross misunderstanding of mathematical logic. The letters 
p, q, and r used in the axioms stand as variables and not for propositions, 
A notable feature of this thesis which is supposed to be on presupposi- 
tion of mathematical logic does not contain a single symbol used ordi- 
narily in mathematical logic. Even while stating the axioms, he writes 


that ‘p or p’ implies p instead of (p V p) D Pp. 


It is P. T. Geach who made a bitter comment against Strawson’s 
defence of the traditional logic. It may be stated here that between 
Strawson and Smart, the treatment of the former deserves respect. 
P. T. Geach remarks: “Many readers will vaguely think Strawson has 
proved that the traditional system with all its faults is philosophically 
less misleading than the newfangled one. Those colleges of unreason 
where the pseudo-Aristotelian logic is presented as the only genuine 
logie, and those lecturers who would like to teach the philosophy of 
logic without having to learn any modern logic, may wellthus have 
been supplied with a pretext for supine ignorance.’’*? Smart who is 
also a defender of traditional logic cannot escape from the above criti- 
cism from Geach. 


Morris R. Cohen discusses the presuppositions of logic in the follow- 


ing manner. Logic, according to Cohen, “presupposes a world in 


which there is some systematic connection between things.” This is 
gs. 


evident from the presuppositions of induction which assume order and 


system in the world. His second statement about presupposition in 
logic goes to show that any logical proof of the existence of an object 
must presuppose some empirical observation w 


hich contains non-logi- 
cal elements.*‘ If the words “logic 


al proof” are taken in the sense of 
deductive proof, then what Cohen Says is true, bec 


deduction may be due to inductive procedures, 
“logical proof” 


ause the data for 
k If the expression 
is made to stand for the hypothetico-deductive method 
(which is the case now), then Cohen’s statement cannot be taken for 
granted. On the strength of the above remarks, Co 


5 hen goes to esta- 
blish that pure logie can neither S 


Be Prove nor disprove metaphysical 
claims. This statement may be true at least in a restricted sense, but 


he impressi 
É sion that metaphy- 
sical statements must be left untouched, it is misleading phy 


it is misleading. If it is intended to give t 


For instance, 
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pure logic, as Cohen himself says, cannot prove the existence of God 
and it cannot also disprove the existence of God. But the deductive 
elements which exist in one’s proof for the existence of God can be 
checked. Criticism of the deductive elements is a function of pure 
logic which has no limit. In a study of presuppositions one must dis- 
tinguish presupposition from contextual implication. ‘The latter is also 
called pragmatic implication or implicative. These two notions are 
often confused. As A.R. Lacey puts it, “perhaps the main difference 
is that presupposition affects the truth of what is said, while contextual 
implication affects the rationality or correctness of saying it.’° Under 
normal circumstances if one says something by contextual implication, 
we may conclude that one believes what he says. This interpretation 
is given by Hungerland who says that “A speaker in making a state- 
ment contextually implies whatever one is entitled to infer on the basis 


of the presumption that his act of stating is normal.’*7 


The idea of pragmatic implication is due to C.L.Stevenson.’® It is 
refined and made precise by Nowell Smith who defines contextual 
implication as follows: “A statement p contextually implies a statement 
q, if any one who knows the normal conventions of the language would 
be entitled to infer q from p, in the context in which they occur.’”” 


The notion of contextual implication is also important for a study 
of presuppositionless metaphysics, because it affects, as Lacey observes, 
the rationality or correctness of saying, which is important for proper 
communication. Presupposition and contextual implication together 
may affect communication. Metaphysical claims, being communica- 


ted beliefs, must guard against both presupposition and contextual 


implication. 
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7.1 Introductory remarks 


The expression “presuppositions in metaphysics” is used here in a 
wider sense so as to include ‘metaphysical presuppositions’ and ‘episte- 
mological presuppositions’. Discussions on this topic are frequent. 
E.A.Burtt, R.G. Collingwood and Polanyi are interested in this problem 
and their contributions are quite substantial. But before examining 
their contributions let us review the meaning of the expression ‘meta- 


physical presuppositions’. It is well-known that we do not have a single 


accepted definition of metaphysics. The Opening remarks on the term 


‘metaphysics’ in the Encyclopedia of Philosophy are self-revealing: ‘‘Meta- 


physics is that part of philosophy which has the greatest pretensions 


and is exposed to the greatest suspicions, Having the avowed aim of 


arriving at profound truths about everything, it is sometimes held to 


result only in obscure nonsense about nothing...”"' These remarks are 


by P.F. Strawson. W.V.O. Quine begins his paper ‘On What There Is’ 
with the following statement: “A curious thing about the ontological 


It can be put in three Anglo-Saxon mono- 
syllables: “What is there?” 


problem is its simplicity. 


It can be answered, moreover, in a word — 


and everyone will accept this answer as true.’”2 
By considering the views of Str 


“Everything” — 


awson and Quine we can draw the 
following conclusion. For some Philosophers 


“everything is correct” 
Everything is incorrect”? 
a conflict between metaphysici 
metaphysicians. But both groups use and depend o 


thinking. Is it possible to be anti- 


in metaphysics and for others “ i a 

f in metaphysics. 
Thus, there exists pay ; 
ans and anti- 


n metaphysical 
metaphysical without using or 


For instance 
Wittgenstein, in order to prove his anti- 


depend- 
>» itis well-known that 
metaphysical stand, ended with 


ing on metaphysical thinking? 
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his anti-metaphysical metaphysics. Since our concern is with meta- 
physical presuppositions and both metaphysical and anti-metaphysical 
thinkers adopt metaphysical thinking, it may be concluded that the 
presuppositions born out of metaphysical thinking may be called meta- 
physical presuppositions. Here we are also concerned with the factors 
which are presupposed by metaphysical thinking. Among the two types 
of presupposition mentioned above, the first type is adequately dealt 
with in the fifth chapter of the present study. So our concern here is 
only with the second type, i.e., analysing the factors which give rise to 
metaphysical presuppositions. Yet another question connected with 
the topic under discussion is: Is there a kind of thinking called meta- 
physical thinking? The answer is provided by Quine. He seems to 
hold the view that the ontological commitment in anyone’s thinking is 
his metaphysical presuppositions. He writes: “We commit ourselves 
to an ontology containing numbers when we say there are prime 
numbers larger thana million; we commit ourselves to an ontology 
containing centaurs when we say there are centaurs; and we commit 
ourselves to an ontology containing Pegasus when we say Pegasus is.’ 
Thus, according to Quine, the statement “There are things in the 
world” is purely ontological and it commits one to several descriptions 
such as “that Pegasus” and the author of Waverley from this. They 
are supposed to be ontologically immune. The reason for this is as 
follows: “A singular term need not name to be significant.” Hence 
“we need no longer labour under the delusion that the meaningfulness 
of a statement containing a singular term presupposes an entity named 


by the term.”* In short, 


The variables of quantification, ‘something’, ‘nothing,’ ‘every- 
thing,’ range over our whole ontology, whatever it may be; 
and we are convicted of a particular ontological presupposi- 
tion if, and only if, the alleged presupposition has to be 
reckoned among the entities over which our variables range 


4 2 3 
inorder to render one of our affirmations true. 


1 . ’ 
Quine’s position may be stated thus: One’s 


In more general terms, : 
erpret all experiences 


conceptual scheme by which one is trying to int >= 
commits him to ontology. On the basis of the above remark, it is 


observed that the conceptual scheme may arise out of his BE 
as a product ofhis culture, language and several other factors. Quine’s 
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interpretation of metaphysical presuppositions Is a semantical one, 
There are pragmatic presuppositions which are metaphysical in their 
character. 


7.2 Metaphysical presuppositions: E. A. Burtt 


Burtt’s remark that the main conceptual tools that we are using 
in philosophic enterprise are “presupposition” and ‘motivation’ seems 
to be an elaboration of Quine’s statements. ‘These two concepts are 
quite fundamental: “those of presuppositions and of the motivations 
revealed in the adoption, maintenance, and replacement of presupposi- 
tions.” According to Burtt, 


Any theory of being, or of method, or of anything else, inevit- 
ably rests on certain presuppositions, which, for a time, are 
taken by many, or perhaps even all, philosophers to be justi- 
fied. Subsequently, however, history shows that these presup- 
positions are notin fact as indubitable as they seemed to 
be, and when their inadequacy is recognised, philosophy 
advances in a new direction that leaves behind some of the 
errors of previous presuppositions...° 


It deserves mention here that a philosopher who takes to the 
concept of presupposition so seriously introduces it informally and 
without a precise definition. He observes: “It is obvious that this 
word (presupposition) has a unique meaning; although it has something 
in common with such familiar terms as axioms, or postulate, or princi- 
ple, or supressed premise, it is not identical with any of them. A 
formal definition would have little value and will not be offered.’ This 
perhaps explains his dissatisfaction with Str 


awson’s formal definition 
of presuppositi 


on in the footnote pertaining to the above quotation and 
he points out the difficulty with Strawson’s definition 


“other forms of utterance besides assertions hav 
av 
Though the above citation may 


Burtt’s view could be considered 


by saying that 
€ presuppositions.” 
give rise to the problem as to how 


oo in the context of a discussion of 
metaphysical presuppositions study of his work 


: sin general reveals that 
he uses the term ‘presupposition’ 


In a wider sense to include motives, 


scious and unconscious. Mostly they 
are all non-logical and hence pragmatic 


sitions arising out of unconscious motivatio 


ing passage: “...in every person’s mind th 


feelings and emotions — both con 


His concern with presuppo- 
ns is evident from the follow- 


ere are unconscious as well 
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as conscious emotions, and that until these are brought into awareness 
they affect whatever he does in ways of which he is ignorant and are 
therefore beyond his rational control, The implications of this fact 
are drastic indeed; the most drastic for a philosopher is that these un- 
conscious motivations inevitably influence his reasoning about philoso- 
phical problems.’’'° Burtt, like John Wisdom insists on the relation bet- 
ween psychoanalysis and philosophy in several places in his book cited 
in the foot note. He approves the psychoanalytic denial of “a pure 
and dispassionate intellect.” Further, he does not exclude the possibi- 
lity of presupposing certain ideas on the basis of one’s culture and lan- 
guage. “...We perceive everything in terms of some available word in 
the language of our cultute, with all the metaphysical and social theo- 
ries that it implies. Westerners usually perceive a male sibbling as 
simply brother; the Chinese perceive an elder or a younger brother, in 
each case with the special privileges and duties traditionally involved 


in the relationship.” 


Burtt’s view on presuppositions is not unique. G.J. Warnock and 
Whitehead echo what Burtt says. Warnock observes that “the difficulty 
of becoming aware at any given time of the deepest, most unquestion- 
ed presuppositions of the day” suggests that “the course of prudence” 
lies in awaiting “with due humility the verdict of history.’’'” “In con- 
sidering the history of ideas, Whitehead says, “I maintain that the 
notion of mere knowledge is a high abstraction which we should 


dismiss from our minds, knowledge is always accompanied with acces- 


sories of emotion and purpose.”'* Burtt cites several examples from 


psychology, anthropology and sociology to strengthen his standpoint in 
his In Search of Philosophic Understanding. 


From what Burtt says one could draw the following conclusions: 
(1) The views of Quine and Strawson on presupposition are purely 
semantical and they do not include other presuppositions arising out of 


deeper motivations in terms of one’s unconscious mind. (2) A philo- 


sopher is not only a product of his age, but also a product of his perso- 


nality, (3) Ifthe psycho-analytic orientation of philosophy is acceptable, 


then we could contemplate on such correlational studies as introversion 


and pessimism, extroversion and optimism, ab 
pragmatism. (4) The question, ‘Ts philosophy culture-free?’ gains 
importance. (5) Is objectivity a kind of presuppositionless thinking? 


and ambiversion and 
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(6) Can there be metaphysical thinking which is a species of thinking 
be free from all kinds of presuppositions? 


7.3 Metaphysical presuppositions — R.G. Collingwood 


Collingwood’s theory on absolute and relative presuppositions are 
adequately dealt with in the previous chapters and hence let us restrict 
the present discussion to the following two points which stand out in 
the philosophy of Collingwood: (1) the role of absolute presupposi- 
tion in philosophy, and (2) Collingwood’s historical approach to 
philosophy. 


It is apt to begin our discussion of Collingwood’s theory of abso- 
lute presupposition with the criticism of Burtt whose views were intro- 
duced above. For Burtt, no absolute presuppositions in Collingwood’s 
sense can be admitted as valid.'* Similar is the case with Alan Donagan 
(who is considered an authority on the philosophy of Collingwood seems 
to support Burtt’s view). The following two remarks of Alan Donagan 
will make clear his attitude towards Collingwood. The open- 


ing sentence of Donagan’s The Later Philosophy of R. G. Colling- 


wood reads as follows: “The first obstacle to understanding 


Collingwood’s later philosophy is his own narrative of its development 


which beyond doubt is untrue.!” Donagan’s second remark deals 


with Collingwood’s revolution in logic proposed in his Autobiography 
and the theory of presuppositions. Since we are interested only in the 
theory of presupposition, let us, with the help of scissor and paste, 
present Donagan’s view as follows: 


“In my chapter on practical 
and theoretical thinking 


I consider the theory of presuppositions which 
underlies his proposed reform of metaphysics ... my findings are adverse 


to his innovations."""" Collingwood devotes more than ten pages to 
z d 


explain his theory of absolute presuppositions. It may be stated in 


three propositions. (1) Every statement, and so every proposition, isan 


answer to a question. (2) Absolute presuppositions are not answers to 


questions. (3) So, Absolute presuppositions are not propositions, and 
hence neither true nor false.!? i 
se." Collingwood goes further and draws 


our attention to the fact that “Absolute presuppositions are not verifi- 


able.” The reason for this, 
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they were in the habit of treating this or that presupposition as an 
absolute one, they would be unable to go on doing it.’ All these 
words are undoubtedly appealing. But, the real difficulty is that one 
cannot be sincere to both Collingwood and his theory. Collingwood is 
an apt example for presenting a consistent theory in an inconsistent 
way. His examples for absolute presupposition are self-defeating. The 
examples include: (1) Principles of continuity put forward by Newton, 
(2) the Kantian principles of universal causation and the indestructibi- 
lity of substance, (3) the principle of reciprocal action and (4) ‘God 
exists’. All the examples cited above are articulated presuppositions 
and hence his awareness criterion is broken. Thus, if one is to be honest 
to Collingwood, one cannot be honest to his words and if one tries to be 
honest to his words, then one cannot be honest to Collingwood — is 
evident. ‘‘Metaphysics has always been an historical science; but 
metaphysicians have not always been fully aware of the fact.”*° This 
peculiar statement made by Collingwood takes us to his second theme. 
Metaphysics, according to Collingwood, is a body of absolute presupposi- 
tions. It is this view which forces him to conclude that “Metaphysics 
isthe attempt to find out what absolute presuppositions have been 
made by this or that person or group of persons, on this or that occa- 
sion or group of occasions, in the course of this or that piece of thin- 
king.’?! This is how in Collingwood’s hands a metaphysician becomes 
a special kind of historian. “Collingwood does not realize at this point 
the difference between the historian of metaphysics, who might be a 
special kind of historian, and the metaphysician proper, who lays down 
; The historian of metaphysics might 


or articulates the presuppositions. 
a certain class of historical facts; the 


state that metaphysics is about 
metaphysician himself is not concerned with a historical fact but with 


a body of knowledge ora scientific world-outlook articulating the 


presuppositions implied in it.” Why does Collingwood attempt to con- 


vert metaphysics into History? A well-thought out answer is provided 
by Walsh, when he remarks: 
Collingwood was driven to this paradoxical idence of 
metaphysics with history of a certain kind of observing that 
absolute presuppositions cannot be said to be true or false. If 
they are not true or false, he seems to have argued, there can 
be no question of choosing rationa 
them. So metaphysics cannot consist in the advocacy. of what 
15 


lly between alternative sets of 
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is regarded as the correct set for first principles; if it is to be a 
rational activity, it must eschew the question what should be 
presupposed, and confine itself to elucidating what is or has been 


presupposed.”* 


7.4 Metaphysical presuppositions — Michael Polanyi 

Polanyi’s Personal Knowledge and Knowing and Being are two 
classics in the field of metaphysical and epistemological presuppositions. 
He is preoccupied with the ideas of scientific discovery and of scientific 
life rather than scientific ‘logic’ or scientific method. Personal Knowledge 
deals with the problem of intellectual commitment, the problem of how 
to justify the holding of dubitable beliefs. Knowing and Being deals 
with what Polanyi calls ‘tacit knowing’. 


Let us refer here to Polanyi’s distinction of logical levels which pro- 
vide a launching pad for Polanyi’s thought. 


Natural Science is regarded as a knowledge of things, while 
knowledge about science is held to be quite distinct from 
science, and is called “meta-science”, we have then three 
logical levels: a first floor tor the objects of science, a second 


for science itself and a third for meta-science, which includes 
the logic and epistemology of science.?! 


By analysing the third level called meta-science, Polanyi infers that all 
facts presuppose a framework of interpretation. This is due to the fact 
that we have not excluded the possibility of another framework. This 


interpretative framework is never either refuted or demonstrated.” 
ated. 


Since it is said that meta-science and other facts presuppose a frame- 


» it should not be concluded that the two are 
different. The framework of interpretation is itself 


work of interpretation 


a presupposition. 

Roky Coreenp Mesia explaining the relation between the follow- 
ing two connected ideas. Today science is taken t 
case of knowledge and yet we insist upon a conce 
plicit truth. According to Polanyi, these two ae 
For, discovery is the basis of science and discov 


o be the paradigm 
ption of wholly ex- 
as are not compatible. 


x ery cannot be explain- 
ed in terms of complete formalization and ‘co P 


ledge. He is concerned with the search for tr 
itself. In the traditional epistemology knowl 


fea edge is treat = 
shed product. It is aimed at solving the ri ed asa fini 


ddle of relating knowing 
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mind with the known object. Polanyi insists that we must alter drasti- 


cally the foundation of our epistemology. Such an altered epistemo- 
logy must take into account the groping of the mind to recognise a 
problem. Polanyi’s problem is nothing but the problem of Plato who 
made Meno ask: “Why, on what lines will you look, Socrates, for a 


thing of whose nature you know nothing at all?” 


The solution to the problem of Meno is introduced in Personal 
Knowledge as follows: He distinguishes two kinds of awareness: Focal 
and Subsidiary. His main thesis is that no knowledge is, or can be, 
wholly focal. Recognition of problem makes use of subsidiary aware- 
ness. The clues, hunches and the framework of interpretation through 
which we somehow anticipate what we have not yet explicitly under- 
stood are all aspects of ourselves. Our explicit awareness is the focal 
core of consciousness. It is always based on some tacit acceptance of 
something not explicit. This means knowledge is always personal. All 
knowledge according to Polanyi consists in a From—To relation. “The 
impersonal aspect of knowledge arises from and returns to personal 
participation in the search for an acceptance of the object to be known.” 
Only the explicit knowledge is transferred. The implicit base which is 
impersonal is always the groping of someone. “All knowing...displays 
this dual structure. I attend from a proximal pole, which is an aspect 
of my being, to a distant pole, which by attending to it, I place at a 
distance from myself.’’*° 

All knowing, we could say, in other words, is orientation. 

The organism’s placing as itself in its environment, the dino- 
flagellate in the Plankton, the Salmon in its stream or the fox 
in its lair, prefigures the process by which we both shape and 
are shaped by our world, reaching out from what we have 
assimilated to what we seek.‘ 


i i ing irrational 
Polanyi’s theory should not be misunderstood as advocating 1 


subjectivity. Polanyi’s position may be summed up gs lons there 
are extra-logical factors in any kind of knowing from cicania Honga 
to metaphysical thought which decide the so called explicit knowing. 
In personal knowledge Polanyi explains the intellectual co 
arising out of such extra-logical factors. This word is replaced) i 
tacit-knowing in his Knowing and Being. What is tacit knowing? 


mmitment 
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What is meant by the word tacit? He uses the word tacit in several 
ways. The following are some such cases: tacit act, tacit assumption, tacit 
experience, tacit inference, tacit integration, tacit operation, tacit knowing, 
tacit principles. While discussing the tacit component in scientific 
judgement Polanyi provides a clear definition of the word “tacit. “A 
vital judgement practised in science is the assessment of plausibility, 
Only plausible ideas are taken up, discussed and tested by Scientists, 
Such a decision may later be proved right, but at the time that it is 
made, the assessment of plausibility is based on a broad exercise of 
intuition guided by many subtle indications, and thus it is altogether 
undemonstrable. It is tacit.’’* 


Tacit knowing gets its due place in page 140 of Knowing and Being. It 
is explained as an act of integration. Any scientific discovery, according 
to Polanyi, reduces our focal awareness into a subsidiary awareness. It 
is due to the shift of our attention from the discovery to the theoretical 
coherence of the same. “This act of integration, which we can iden- 
tify both in the visual perception of objects and in the discovery of 
scientific theories is the tacit power”... is what Polanyi calls “tacit 
229 


knowing. Polanyi does not deny that “tacit knowing may contain 


‘also an actual knowledge that is indeterminate, in the sense that its content 


cannot be explicitly stated.’*° This is indeed a presupposition in its true 
sense. 


Thus, from tacit knowing Polanyi moves to tacit knowledge. Tacit 


knowledge is explained with the help of an example of learning how. 


to balance ona bicycle. How to compensate a given angle of im- 


balance may be calculated mathematically. “Such knowledge is ineffec- 


tual, unless known tacitly.’*! He concludes his discussion of tacit 


knowledge with the remark that it contains two kinds of 


as awareness, 
subsidiary awareness and focal awareness. 


But these two are not very 
sharply divided. “While tacit knowledge can be possessed by itself, ex- 
plicit knowledge must rely on being tacitly understood and applied. 
Hence all knowledge is either tacit or rooted in tactt knowledge 


A wholl 
explicit knowledge is unthinkable.”:2 eae 


pe On eNe metaphysical revelations may 


ind of taci 
a ki tacit knowledge and hence more presuppositional 
in character than non-presuppositional, i e 
» Le., 


i Cac 2 . it 
knowledge. mplicit or explici 


be viewed as 
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PRESUPPOSITIONS IN SCIENCE 


8.1  Presuppositions in Science — General 


Several thinkers, while dealing with the general presuppositions of 
science, use the expression “metaphysical presuppositions of science.” 
For instance, Everett I. Nelson’s article published in the Proceedings 
and Addresses of the American Philosophical Association (1966-67) bears the 
title “Metaphysical Presuppositions of Induction.” Marshall Walker, a 
scientist, observes: “As the basis of science are several unvalidated 
presuppositions which may be called the axioms ofscience. These axioms 


(stated and unstated) are sometimes termed the metaphysical presuppo- 
sitions of science.”! Beardsleys agree with Marshall Walker when they 
say, “If science, or indeed any use of scientific method at all, cannot 
really be knowledge except on the prior-guarantee that the world is a 
certain kind of world, then science rests upon metaphysical foundations. 
presupposition about reality would presumably be a 


2 Perhaps, when Karl Popper says “The 
belief in causality is metaphysical” and “It is nothing but a typical 
metaphysical hypostatization of a well-justified methodological rule—the 
r to abandon his search for laws,” he is using 
in the same sense like the above two. If this 
distinguish and elicit the meaning of metaphy- 
cussed in the previous chapter from presuppo- 


For such a general 
metaphysical proposition. 


scientist’s decision neve 
the word “metaphysical” 
is the case, then we must 
sical presuppositions as dis 


sitions in science. ‘Metaphysical presuppost é 
of ‘metaphysical presuppositions’. But one must state the reason tor 


calling or designating the ‘presuppositions of science’ as metaphysical 
presuppositions of science. Among the three thinkers mentioned above, 


Marshall Walker provides the answer. “The word ‘metaphysics’ has 
» “Tn scientific writing, the word 
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metaphysical means not subject to empirical validation.” These remarks 
provide the background for our discussion of general presuppositions of 


science. So let us pass onto state some general presuppositions of 
science, 


Marshall Walker and Beardsleys have identified several such pre- 
suppositions of science. 


Marshall Walker 


(1) It is assumed that, beyond the sensations of normal observers, 
there exists a common source (the universe) of these sensa- 
tions and that the behaviour of this source is regular enough 
so that events may be predicted. 


(2) Itis assumed that successful prediction is to be accepted as 
the criterion of a valid model. 


(3) It is assumed that the brain and nervous systems of normal 
observers interact ina fairly regular way with the universe so 
that there is direct correspondence between events of the 
universe and sensation of the brain and nervous system.° 


All the three presuppositions stated above cannot be validated empiri- 


cally, and the scientists ‘‘do not usually try to isolate and state these 
basic hypotheses.” 


Beardsleys 


“The very use of scientific method rests upon cer 


tain true propo- 
sitions about the world, w 


hich must be presupposed if the method is to 
hich consequently cannot themselves be established 
d." Some of the true Propositions about the world assum- 
ed by science in order to apply the scientific method ma 
follows: The existence of the universe is not in dispute. 

scientist who is equipped with a psycho- 
disputed. “I am” is always real, 


be justified, and w 
by the metho 


y be stated as 
Similarly, the 
physical organism is not 
The relation between the knowing 
assumed. Hence all the problems 


pe of scientific practice. Beardsleys 
s. They are: 
rion and (2) the postulates of generalization to wh 


What is simplicity criterion? How is it Presuppos 


mind and the known object is also 
of epistemology fall outside the sco 


BR SED Jphosirion (1) simplicity crite- 


ich let us turn now. 
ed? When a scientist 
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is confronted with two equally strong hypotheses, he is supposed to 


choose a simple one. There is no reason or justification for this sugges- 


tion, and it is assumed on pragmatic grounds. “As it is supposed to 


explain why we prefer a description of the world with the help of theo- 


ries to one with the help of singular statements, it seems to presuppose 


that theories are simpler than singular statements. Yet few have ever 
attempted to explain why they should be simpler, or what is meant, 
more precisely, by simplicity.” As suggested by Beardsleys, almost all 
the postulates of induction are taken to be the metaphysical presuppo- 
sitions of induction. They arise out of the attempt to solve the problem 
of induction, because “explanations presuppose generalizations” and 
generalizations are due to the inductive procedure. This leads to the 
question: Are the postulates of induction metaphysical presuppositions 
of induction? 


8.2 Are the postulates of induction presuppositions of induction? 


To the above question Beardsleys suggest a metaphysical justifica- 
tion and some pragmatic proposals from the history of induction and its 
justification. The metaphysical justification lies in taking the postu- 
lates as simple and self-evident. Some pragmatic proposals deny the 
problem ofinduction. At this juncture the present study passes in review 
some of the notable work in which the problem of induction has been 
examined. D.C. Willam’s The Ground of Induction (1947) takes the 
species of deductive reasoning. The conclusion of induction follows 
from the premises with high probability instead of necessarily. William 
develops this theme in his article “On the Direct Probability of Induc- 
tions” published in the year 1953 in Mind. Kneale, like Williams, 
contemplates a logical theory of probability. The problem of induc- 
tion, according to Kneale, lies in explaining why it is rational to believe 
such non-intuitive principles as laws of nature. He coins a word 
‘inductive policy’ to support his claim. The proper inductive policy of 
generalizing is if no X’s are not Y, then we can assert that all X’s are 
Y.: R.B. Braithwaite is yet another philosopher whose solution is based 
on the theory of probability. In offering a solution to the problem of 
induction he takes into account ‘Neyman-Pearson’ school of statistics 
and the ‘theory of games.’ He offers a ‘rule of rejection’ for probability 
statements called ‘the K rule’. This K rule stipulates that the hypothesis 
that an a is a b with probability N is to be rejected on the grounds that 
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the number of b’ sin n observations of a is less than P by an amount of 
the small number k. But it is unfortunate that this probability expla- 
nation is not convincing, because the value of k cannot de determined 
within the probability calculus. All the theories offered above assume: 
or presuppose the theory of confirmation. To establish an unrestrited 
quantified statement the theory of confirmation is not useful because in 
the nth case the confirmation may fail. Hence it is observed that Karl 
Popper’s theory of induction which rests on the theory of falsifiability is 
sound. The reason for the above remark is that “the method of falsifi- 
cation presupposes no inductive inference, but only the tautological 


transformations of deductive logic whose validity is not in dispute.” 


8.3 Presuppositions of Science — Stephen Toulmin 


It will be useful to begin our discussion from Toulmin’s analysis of 
the problem of induction. It is well known that the uniformity 
of nature - one of the postulates of induction — is supposed by all scien- 
tific thinking. Toulmin argues that it is not so, it cannot be so and it 
should not be so. It is notso, because the astrophysicist study- 
ing a double-star presupposes not a general uniformity but a particular 
and explicit similarity. He doesnot need to presuppose that “all double- 
stars will turn out to be strictly comparable with the solar system.) 
A chronologist likewise does not assume a unifomity. He does assume 
“a highly specific constancy in the atmospheric conditions since the time 
at which his specimen was formed.”'' Thus, the actual practice of the 
scientists show that it is not so, because science rests and progresses not 


only with uniformities and correlations but also with non-uniformi- 


ties and non-correlations. “‘...independencies and disconnections are 


quite as important, for instance, in discrediting old wives’ tales and 
quack remedies.’”” If this much is for ‘it cannot be so’, ‘it should not 
be so’ follows fromthe fact that “the principle of the uniformity of 
nature will not do the job designed for it by philosophers from Mill to 
Russell: being at best purely formal, it can serve as a premise in nO 
physical arguments. But need it be any the less important for that? 
Might one not hold that the principle must be treated as a principle; 
that the inadequacies we have discovered come fr "setting this, 
and mistakenly treating itas a premise en conan 


of Toulmin finally dissolves the problem of induction which may not 
be expected from a philosopher of science. 
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But, in whatever sense we understand the uniformity principle, 
whether as assumption, as discovery or as manifesto, it has 
one special weakness: that of irremediable vagueness. A 
principle stated in such general terms can be of no practical 
significance. For to talk of Nature as uniform without saying 
in what respect or to what degree it is uniform, is to say hardly 
anything: no one either assumes, or has discovered, or expects 
to discover an unlimited degree of uniformity in an unlimited 
number of respects." 


Stephen Toulmin’s Philosophy of Science appeared in the year 1953. What 
we said so far is based on this work. Stephen Toulmin’s The Uses of 
Argument appeared in 1958. This work attacks formal logic. It 
attempts to reconstruct the already existing logical theory. Inference 
finds a place in all reasoning, irrespective of the subject matter. So he 
is concerned with all types of sentences which can be either a premise 
or a conclustion. By using the techniques of ordinary language analysis 
borrowed from Austin and Ryle, he distinguishes two aspects of infer- 
ence. They are: (1) “Geld-invariant’” and (2) ‘‘field-dependent”’. 
The first one is a kind of inference which would remain unchanged in 


1 715 
any discourse whereas the second one would vary with it. 


Toulmin’s later works deal with the problem of conceptual change 
and conceptual relativity with reference to presuppositions. His Human 
Understanding saw its publication in 1972. In the same year he has con- 
tributed an article to the critical essays on the Philosophy of R.G. 
Collingwood edited by Michael Krausz in which he discusses Gone 
change and the problem of relativity with reference to Collingwood’s 
theory of absolute presuppositions. It is an attempt = reconstruct 
Collingwood’s views on absolute presuppositions. The aim sere 
Understanding is to strike a “middle-way”’ peter whai he ca i ER 
and the “‘relativist’’ conceptions O 


“absolutist” conceptions of Frege 
] change and 


Collingwood and Kuhn on the problem of coneco na 
the problem of the rationality of conceptual 


y criterion of rationality as in the absolu- 
ply “not merely to judgements with- 
lso to comparisons between different 


relativity. For Toulmin, 
change is important. Thus, an 
tist approach must be shown to ap 
in a given family of concepts but a 
sets of concepts or conceptual systems. 


siderations of the second type takes us 
16 


»»ıs Toulmin maintains that con- 
“beyond the range of a purely 
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formal analysis”. It takes us beyond the “absolutist” approach to 
more historical considerations. At this stage Collingwood enters into 
the scene. Collingwood is in no doubt about the historical variability 
or relativity of conceptual systems. As there are several similarities bet- 
ween the discussion of Human Understanding and the discussions of con- 
ceptual change and the problem of relativity with reference to Colling- 
wood, let us turn our attention to the second. 


Toulmin agrees with Collingwood on two points. He argues with 
Collingwood in upholding the doctrine that ‘‘a conceptual system rely 
for their meaning and relevance on the more general principles.” This 
doctrine is made explicit by Collingwood as follows: The arousal of 
specific questions depends on the more general principles which are 
assured. The more comprehensive doctrine are related to the narrower 
ones, as ‘presuppositions’ to ‘consequential questions’ and not as 
‘axioms’ and ‘theorems’. The applicability of the narrower concepts 
depends on the applicability of the more general concepts. Thus, for 
Collingwood the operation of any specific element in a system depends 
on whether its most general principles are relevant and applicable. 
This point is elaborated with anexample from Physics by Toulmin. 
“Tn a natural science (Physics, for example) the most general presup- 
positions will then determine what basic patternsof thought are em- 
ployed in interpreting ‘physical phenomena’; and, in doing so, they will 
determine also the forms of question by which inquiries in that area 
are led forward.’’'® 


The second point which brings Collingwood and Toulmin closer 
lies in the explanation of conceptual change. In Toulmin’s words: 


For Collingwood was surely right also in his next philosophical 
claim — namely, that the crucial intellectual choices within a 
science involve changes in the deepest presuppositions; that we 
can understand these crucial choices only by studying them 
against their historical backgrounds; and that this can be done 
only by scrutinizing the processes, or procedures, by which 
entire conceptual systems—absolute presuppositions and all — 


displace one another in the historical development of a discip- 
line.!? 


The synopsis of Human Understanding can be found in the summing 
up of Collingwood’s study made by Toulmin. When two systems of 
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presuppositions are due to similar aims, the historical transition or 
conceptual change between them can -atleast in principle - be discuss- 
ed in rational terms. If the parties to a dispute have nothing in com- 
mon, then radical incomprehension is inevitable. In making this point 
Toulmin is very similar to Peter (referred already) who argues that 
when two persons basically differ in their presupposition, then they can- 
not understand one another. Any concept or doctrine must be judged 
“in relation to the intellectual situation within which it was originally 


operative.” “Of course (that is to say) the merits of any lower-level 
concept depend on the particular ‘paradigm’ or ‘constellation of pre- 
suppositions’ by reference to which its original ‘niche’ was defined.’’*° 
But this does not destroy the rational basis for comparing concepis or 
doctrines in different contexts. In general, given the minimum prere- 
quisites “even those which are incompatible on the theorettcal level 
may, nevertheless, remain rationally commensurable, as alternative 


approaches to acommon set of disciplinary tasks,.’”?! 


8.4. Presuppositions in Science — Popper, Lakatos, Kuhn and Agassi 


Thomas S. Kuhn in his thought-provoking book The Structure of 
Scientific Revolutions (1962), portrays the history of science as a sequence 
of revolutions from one dominant theory to another. The intervening 
period is occupied with what Kuhn calls “normal science”. Normal 


science is contrasted with extraordinary science. How and in what 


: "l 3 j X : 
respects does normal science differ from extraordinary science? Normal 


science in Kuhn’s sense stands for the activity of the non-revolutionary 
student of science who takes for granted the rule of the day. 
As observed by Karl Popper, “ ‘normal’ science, --. or the ‘normal 


work of a scientist, presupposes an organised structure of assumptions, 
programme, needed by the community of 


ora theory, or a research 
2 Since only from 


heir work rationally.” 
revolutionary science (Kuhn’s extra- 


says that normal science is a “‘neces- 

A dominant theory in a given 

But Kuhn makes this word 
out by Margaret Masterman.”* 
malies, inconsistencies and 
the dominant paradigm 
y overthrown during 


scientists in order to discuss t 
normal science, a revolution or a 
ordinary science) can come, Kuhn 
sary presupposition of revolution.” 
scientific domain is called a ‘paradigm’. 
multi-dimensional, and this fact is pointed 


Science, according to Kuhn, contains ano 
But in ‘normal’ periods 


irrational elements. 
This is eventual 


provides a pattern of growth. 
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‘crisis’; and a new ‘paradigm’ emerges in the field of science. These 
two paradigms cannot be compared rationally, because there are no 
rational standards and each paradigm has its own standards. The new 
paradigm is based on and also brings with it a new rationality. Thus 
Kuhn’s view of scientific revolution is a matter of psychological disco- 
very and not logical. Kuhn expresses this sudden change by using the 
expression ‘‘Gestalt Switch”. Perhaps, as Toulmin believes, ‘‘The in- 
tellectual function of Kuhn’s ‘paradigms’ is precisely that of Colling- 
wood’s ‘absolute presupposition’ ’’.*' The reason for describing the con- 
ceptual change in science as irrational by Kuhn, is due to the following 
facts. Kuhn states that the rationality of science presupposes the 
acceptance of a common framework; and rationality depends upon some 
kind of common language and common set of assumptions. Unless 
there are fundamental grounds, there cannot be any rational criticism. 
It is Watkins, who draws our attention to the following impressive 
facts. He observes that, according to Hume, the growth of science is 
inductive and irrational; to Carnap it is induction and rational; and to 
Popper it is non-inductive and rational.”” Lakatos adds, it is non-in- 
duction and irrational according to Kuhn.” Having stated the posi- 
tion of Kuhn, let us proceed to compare him with Popper, Lakatos, 
Barrol E. Harris and Joseph Agassi, who are considered to be pioneers 


in the field of philosophy of science. At this point let me quote Paul 
Feyerbend to make clear the above view. 


Let me now present in its entirety the picture of science which 
I think should replace Kuhn’s account. This picture is the 
synthesis of the following two discoveries. First, it contains 
Popper’s discovery that science is advanced by a critical discus- 
sion of alternative views. Secondly, it contains Kuhn’s dis- 
covery of the function of tenacity which he has expressed, 
mistakenly I think, by postulating tenacious periods. The 
synthesis consists in Lakato’s assertion...that proliferation and 
tenacity donot belong to successive periods of the history of 
science, but are always co-present.27 


By turning to Agassi one must note that he is asceptic and a 


defender of commonsense. His main theme, as the title of his work 


Science in Flux (1975) reveals, is that science isin flux. Like Toulmin 
Agassi takes Collingwood seriously; and the eons of o = 
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positions gets nearly ten pages in his book. He makes explicit his pre- 


occupations in seience by quoting Alfred Adler before beginning his 
book which runs as follows: 


None of us blessed with the knowledge of the absolute truth. 
Even our science is not blessed with the absolute truth. It is 
based on common sense, which is to say, that it is ever chang- 
ing and that it is content gradually to replace big mistakes by 
smaller ones. (Alfred Adler, The Science of Living, 1929, 
p. 36). 


This sets the motto of Agassi, and his Science in Flux is an elaboration 


of this view. His sceptical attitude is evident when he asks: 


What I insist on is that what is the presupposition for a claim 
for knowledge is one which we all take for true; or rather, 
one which we all pretend to be true; still more precisely, we 
do so in a rather unproblematic manner. Abner Shimony 
suggests that I mention here the fact that there may be 


: 5 de cae A 
different orders of pretending that a proposition Is true.” 


The reason, according to Agassi, may be “a matter of social atti- 
tudes, such as conservative or an aesthetic one.” This in turn is due to 
the fact that “...a theory of what hypothesis under what test may be‘“‘pro- 


jected” (to use Nelson Goodman’s terminology), is a part of the publicly 


and tacitly accepted presuppositions.’ "?* Thus, Agassi agrees with others 


that science proceeds with certain basic pr 
tion: “How does science grow and develop?”, a 
is due to criticism and rational reconstruction. But to Agassi it is not 
«wedo not know what is rationality and so it is 
monsense level ... 


esuppositions. To the ques- 
Popper answers that it 


so. He observes: 


advisable, I think, to take rationality always on a cone 
d to investigate its own limits, that we can 


| method only within limits.’ 


that reason is too limite 
rationally study the rationa 
ational reconstruction of science does 
entific growth as logical reconstruc- 
o believes that scientific progress is 
it must be noted that Harris has 
on much earlier than Agassi. 
three of his major works: 


Agassi’s disagreement with T 
not prevent others from defining sci 
tion. Errol E. Harris is one such wh 
based on logical reconstruction. But, it 
offered his view of logical reconstructs 


: S : a 
His writings on science can be found 
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(1) The Foundation of Metaphysics in Science (1965), (2) Nature, 
Mind and Modern Science (1954), and (3) Hypothesis and Perception 
(1970). Among the three works mentioned above, only the last 
one is important for our purpose. In it, Harris attacks the theory 
of science based on Hume’s position and developed by such writers as 
Carnap, Reichenbach, Hempel and Nagel. The empiricist view is 
criticised on its own presuppositions. The empiricist view as conceived 
by Harris is an unsupported one by the actual practice of science. He 
tries to show that the progress of science is dialectical and successive 
theories can be shown to constitute a scale. The preface of Hypothesis 
and Perception makes clear what Harris has in his mind. He says: 


My own theory of scientific systems as successive dialectical 
_phases of a continuous development has been in some degree 
anticipated by Kuhn in his Structure of Scientific Revolutions ... 
But what I find deficient in Kuhn’s account is failure to set 
out the logic of transition from one so called ‘paradigm’ to the 
next, or to explain the source of new hypotheses — which he 


seems simply to find proliferating at the appropriate periods 
in the history of science.*! 


He arrives at a position against Kuhn, which elaborates “a view 


of scientific progress as a dialectical development, and of the logic of 
scientific discovery as a logic of construction.” Like Toulmin and 


Agassi, Harris takes Collingwood’s theory seriously. 
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9 


PSYCHOLOGICAL CONDITIONS FOR 
PRESUPPOSITIONLESSNESS 


9.1 Introductory remarks 


Is the expression ‘metaphysical behaviour’ or ‘philosophical be- 
haviour’ a sensible one? This question can be answered in the follow- 
ing manner. If thinking is a kind of behaviour, then metaphysical 
thinking must necessarily be a kind of behaviour. If this is true, then 
one can analyse metaphysical thinking by using psychological cate- 
gories. Thinking has psychological, sociological and linguistic dimen- 
sions. To this extent at least, metaphysical thinking can be s udied 


from the angle of psychology and linguistics. 


A discussion of psychological conditions for presuppositionlessness 
eathat a philosopher cannot be a 


Further, a philosopher is not apure 
psycho-physical organism condi- 


in metaphysics presupposes the id 
psychological wreck. Can he be? 


cognitive being. He is basically a i 
tioned by his social environment and more basically a language using 


animal. The application ofthe categories of psychology to the study 
of man is justified by works such as Philosophy and Psychoanalysis,’ Psy- 
chiatry and Philosophy,” Personality Types and Holiness," The Sociology of 


Philosophie Ideas.‘ 


9.2 Thinking as a psychological factor 
phical thinking from other kinds of 


a kind of verbal behaviour which 
Is in problem solving situations. 
problem-solving situations, 


First, let us distinguish philoso 
thinking. Philosophical thinking is 
resembles the behaviour of anima 
Based on the kind of thinking involved in yop 
Judita Greene graded the different levels of thinking as follows: 
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Level 1; Solver already knows solution (e.g. that Paris, 


the capital of France) 


Level 2: Solver already knows the rules for obtaining 
solution (e.g. formula for doing long division 


sums) 


Level 3: Solver learns correct-responses during task (e.g. 


finding the way through a maze) 


Level 4: Solver has to select and evaluate operations 
for obtaining a solution (e.g. doing a cross- 


word puzzle) 


Level 5: Solver has to reformulate problem and/or 
produce some unusual method of solution 


(e.g. inventing a new kind of wind screen wiper) 


Level 6: Solver has to realise that a problem exists at 
all (e.g. Newton realizing that the falling 
apple needed explanation).° 


Among the six levels of thinking cited above, at what level philosophical 
thinking operates? It is believed that a philosopher must operate under 
the last two levels. Philosophical thinking can be defined accordingly. 
This way of delimitation would facilitate the distinction between 
philosophical thinking and other kinds of thinking. At this stage some 
possible objections must be removed. Some may argue that philosophi- 
cal thinking need not necessarily operate on the last two levels mention- 
ed above. Many people and professional philosophers read and inter- 
pret several works in philosophy. They argue for and against a point of 
view in philosophy. Even students in the class room do the same without 
any difficulty. To this objection one can only invoke Kuhn’s distinction 
between ‘normal science’ and ‘extraordinary science’ and say that what 
is stated above apply only to ‘normal philosophy’ and not to extraordi- 
nary philosophy.” To be a philosopher is to philosophize, and it does 
not contain in taking parrot-positions. Further, some may argue that 
philosophical thinking does not depend on psychological and sociological 
factors because philosophical thinking to be vali 3 a 
and this is provided by logic. Could we not u se Sen, 
avoiding both formal and material fallacies? In a sense, this is correct. 
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But we cannot be certain whether we have exhausted all material fall- 
acies or not. Further, it is to be stressed here that now-a-days logicians 
do not talk in terms of formal and material fallacies. Instead their 
discourse contains such names as syntactic fallacies, semantic fallacies 
and pragmatic fallacies. They are called informal fallacies. We do 
not know for certain the factors which give rise to pragmatic fallacies. 
Scientists do not talk in terms of fallacies. Their way of talk includes 
the expression “factors affecting models." So to guard against pra- 
gmatic fallacies in the sense of “factors affecting philosophical models’’, 


philosophers need psychological, sociological and linguistic theories. 


Now let us turn our attention to the factors pertaining to thinking 
which may alter or affect the course of philosophical thinking. 
J. P. Guilford (1959) in his analysis of intelligence has included conver- 
gent and divergent thinking as two types of thinking operations. ‘The 
convergent thinking is characterized by a tendency to adopt old con- 
ventional patterns to tackle a problem. A look out for new insights is 
absent in this type of thinking. The second one is more radical and is 
open to current thinking.” Since our concern is with presupposi- 
tions, let us interpret the two types of thinking accordingly. Conver- 


gent thinking is influenced by presuppositions whereas divergent think- 
Even though the above statement can- 


ing influences presuppositions, 
bility of such an interpretation 1s 


not be viewed as a law, the possi 
understandable. While discussing the negative effects of experience, 
Dunker introduces the notion of functional fixedness. The experimental 
studies conducted by Dunker reveal how thinking of an object for its 
normal usage prevents the restructuring necessary to use itin new 
ways.’ If a philosopher who is a converger has a high degree of 
functional fixedness, then his thinking would undoubtedly be a COE 
vative one. His philosophy will reflect conservatism rather tan radi- 
calism. How one of the defense mechanisms called rationalization can 


affect philosophical thinking is well brought out by Jack Roy Strange. 


rationalization ís probably the most 

universally used defense mechanism. Even the most nomen 

of individuals must resort to rationalization almost daily in 

order to allow himself the feeling that he always OE why 

he is doing whatever he is doing. It was rationalization that 

permitted the ancient Greek philosophers to entertain the 
17 


Next to repression, 
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illusion that it is possible for a human being to be completely 
logical and rational in all his actions, and even these ancients 
warned that the intrusion of the emotions could ruin this per- 
fect life.'® 


If what is said in the case of ancient Greek philosophers is true, it must 
necessarily be true in the case of other philosophers also. But we have 
not taken pains to unearth rationalized thoughts from philosophers. 
This must necessarily be true of future philosophers also. 


Karl Popper in his very recent work Unended Quest (1976) cites the 
invention of Kanrad Lorenz (1966) in the field of animal psychology. 
The phenomenon imprinting discovered by Lorenz ‘‘implies that young 
animals have an inborn mechanism for jumping to unshakable con- 
clusions.” This imprinting is an irreversible process of learning. It is 
not subject to correction or revision, because it is genetically determin- 
ed. By using Lorenz’s ideas Popper draws very interesting conclusions 
which are important for scientists as well as philosophers. The forma- 
tion of a theory or conjecture contains, says Popper, two phases — what 
he calls dogmatic phase and critical phase. The critical phase contains 
in giving up the dogmatic phase due to “disappointed expectations” or 
“refutations”. The dogmatic phase shares several characteristics of 
imprinting.'' Thus, according to Popper, critical thinking presupposes 
dogmatic thinking which is pre-rational and pre-scientific. Without 
considering Popper’s demarcation criterion which relegates mataphysics 


to the realm of pseudo-science, one can ask how are we to explain the 


dogmatic phase of philosophic thought. The consequences of Popper's 
view are drastic to philosophy. Are we trying to justify with our 
critical thinking what has been the product of dogmatic thinking? 

=} 5‘ 


Jean Piaget confirms Popper’s view by introducing a kind of think- 
. . oO 
ing called ego-centric thought. Between autism, and intelligence, 
Piaget distinguishes various forms of thinking. These intermediate 
They need a special logic of 
SiS €go-centric thought which 


Piaget classifies thought as 


varieties do not come under any logic. 
their own. One of the intermediate form 
is a non-communicable form of thought. 
follows:!? 
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Non-communicable Communicable 
Thought Thought 


Undirected Thought | Autistic Thought Mythological Thought 


Directed Thought Ego-Centric Thought] Communicated 
Thought 


It is evident that undirected thought is useless for philosophy, likewise 
ego-centric thought, even though a directed thought is useless for 
philosophy due to its non-communicable nature. Philosophers must 


depend only on the communicated thought. 


It is possible to compare and contrast Popper with Piaget, and 
from such a comparison the following conclusions may be drawn. Do 
all kinds of thinking cited by Piaget possess the Popperian dogmatic 
phase? The answer depends on the definition of dogmatic thinking. 
So let us take the stand here by defining dogmatic thinking as an un- 
directed thinking. If this definition is acceptable, then all kinds of un- 
directed thinking must provide the dogmatic phase of all kinds of 
directed thought. Is ego-centric thought dogmatic? Even though ego- 
centric thought is directed thought, it must be considered as dogmatic. 
The reason for this lies in the fact that this is non-communicable. 


Further, all cases of directed thought are not critical. 


scholar whose contributions in the 


Frederic Bartlett is yet another Be 
aluable. Bartlett distinguished 


{ 

| field of ‘thinking’ are considered to be v 
| two kinds of thinking, viz., thinking in c ES a 
| thinking. He brings experimental thinking, everyday thinking am 
artist’s thinking under the second type- A closed system is one which 
p units, or items, or members, and those 
d are known to begin 
3 Thus, “...all the 


Josed systems and adventurous 


contains ‘‘a limited number of 


properties of the members which are to be use 


with and do not change as the thin 
i i ore they come to be used 
items to be used are theoretically definable befi y Ri 

14 Distinguishing adventurous thinking 


“Thinking, as a mental 
ems.” There is some- 


king proceeds.’ 


in any particular instance. 


from closed-system thinking Bartlett says: 


i in closed syst 
rocess, likes, so to speak, to go on 17 © 
f a i ic to the uniform and the univer- 


factor in thinking which is sympathet rtainty. But the 
sal. It seems that thinking is antagonistic to UNS“ 


stic 
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thinker isnot a machine. So there is a struggle between attempt to 
reduce all forms of human knowledge to the closed system types and 
the forces which lie behind the human zest for adventure. This forces 
thinking to revolt against and break out of the closed system. Sucha 
type of thinking is called “adventurous thinking.’ Our concern 
here is with philosophical thinking. Bartlett cites logic and mathe- 
matics as examples for closed system thinking. Adventurous thinking 
is involved in some complex experimental thinking of science; everyday 
thinking and artist’s thinking. When Bartlett’s distinction is extended 
to philosophical thinking, it becomes an enlightened one. In so far as 
one is living with the conviction in one particular school of philosophy, 
for instance, absolute idealism or pragmatism, one is depending on the 
closed system thinking. The reason for this conclusion lies in the fact 
that any school of philosophy has its own presuppositions, deductions 
and conclusions; and this makes it a closed system. But for a man who 
is trying to understand reality without depending on any one school 
of philosophy, thinking is always open and adventurous. In the light 
of the above remark, one could easily draw the conclusion that adven- 
turous thinking is what we need in philosophy. Unless one is adven- 
turous or open even in examining a closed system, he cannot be critical 
and cannot see the defects in it. The above remarks give rise to the 


impression that the act of philosophizing tries to establish closed-system 
by being adventurous. 


A comparison of Guildford, Piaget, Popper and Bartlett provides 
good reasons to speculate on the following lines. (1) A converger who is 
conventional in his thinking may exhibit and carry with him the basic 
elements of Bartlett’s closed system thinker and his Popperian dogmatic 
phase may come from Piaget’s non-communicable autistic thought. The 
mythological thought which is communicable but undirected may 


appeal to a converger because it has the backing of a given tradition. 
(2) A diverger who is a radical is by nature 


P against closed system think- 
ing and may t 


f ake his Popperian dogmatic phase from Piaget’s ego- 
centric thought. But conclusions drawn here are speculations whose 
validity depends on some concrete evidence in the form of correlational 
studies. 


Apart from the views mentioned above 
’ 


: sycholo ides us 
several experimental studies on deductive reaso a gy provide: 


ning, inductive reason- 
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ing and insightfulness. For instance, Woodworth postulates ‘‘atmos- 
pheric effect” in syllogistic reasoning.’ If we take into account the 
psychoanalytic account of thought, it gives a warning signal to philo- 
sophical thinking. George A. Miller says: “It seemed preposterous, 
but there it was: The processes of conscious thought are unconscious? 
As Karl Lashley once put it, “No activity of mind is ever conscious”... 
the operations of your mind are all unconscious. It is only the end 
products of those operations that appear in consciousness.”’!" If what 
George A. Miller says is true, then any school of philosophy can be 
viewed as a projection of the unconscious. All the remarks made so 
far go to prove that there are psychological factors associated with 
thinking which affects or modifies one’s philosophical thinking. 


9.3 Personality types and philosophical thinking 


It appears that there is a possibility of correlating one’s type of 
personality with one’s philosophical views. Jung’s analysis of psycho- 


logical types provides the needed justification for the above view. 


Strictly speaking, there are in reality no unqualified extraverts 
or introverts, but extraverted and introverted function-types, 
such as thinking-types, etc. Thus there arise a minimum of 
eight clearly distinguishable types. Obviously one could 
at will if each of the function-types were 
split into three sub-groups, which, empirically speaking, would 
ible. One could, for example, easily divide 
hree well-known forms: first, the intuitive- 


increase this number 


be far from imposs 
the intellect into itst 
speculative; second, the logical-mathematical; third, the empi- 


. 1 18 
rical form which rests chiefly on sense perception. 


uitable examples for Jung’s psychological 
phers of different persuations. Bergson may 
be viewed as intuitive-speculative. Bertrand Russell is an apt case for 
ocke, Berkeley and Hume may be brought 
pirical form. Some may be very sceptical 
al types is made to stand for 
be sceptical, because there 


Let us try to give some s 
types from among the philoso 


logical-mathematical type. L 
under the third type called em 
about the way in which Jung’s psychologic 
different philosophers. But one need not 
are such studies in the field of psychology and science. For instance, 
the work, Personality Types and Holiness, which deals with the problem of 


holiness discusses the whole problem by comparing the different types of 
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ascetics with different personality types discussed in psychology. The 
correlation proceeds mainly on the basis of Heymans, Kretschmer 
and Sheldon. Sheldon’s classification of endomorphy, mesomorphy 
and ectomorphy are taken into account. Similarly this work 
considers Kretschemer’s tripolar division of personality into pyknic, 
asthenic and athletic. All the psychological types mentioned above 
are contrasted with different ascetic-types.'” A notable feature of this 
book is that it has gone to the extent of applying these categories to 
Jesus Christ. The expression “‘somatotype of Jesus Christ?” and 
“psychotype of Jesus” discussed in pages 258 and 259 go to prove that 
the correlation between psychological types (personality types) and 


philosophical types (inferred from the ideas and views of philosophers) 
is not odd. 


To prove the above point let us approach the problem from a 
different angle. Take for instance the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey study 
ot values (1951). This test is designed to measure the relative strength 
of the six values of men. The six values measured are (a) theoretical, 
(b) economic, (c) aesthetic, (d) social, (e) political and (£) religious.*° 
This test follows the original work of Allport and Vernon (1931).2! 
Except the first and the last, all other values are self-explanatory. Even 
the last one is self-explanatory. A theoretical type is defined as follows: 
The theoretical is concerned with (a) scientific subjects, (b) objective 
search for truth and (c) the operation of law in nature. Contrary to 


expectation, this type of individual has a tendency to neglect social and 


political matters. The religious type is characterized by the mystical 
temperament and secing the divine hand in all 


aspects of life. In short, 
this type of individual is a missionary w 


ho will be ready to sacrifice 
everything for an ideology or faith. If several philosophers are asked to 


take this test, perhaps the results cannot be uniform. Some may exhibit 


social or political values. Some may come under the religious head 


A philosopher must be classed asa theoretical type 


If this is not the 
case, the concerned person cannot be a good philosopher, since other 
’ 


values which are strong may dominate his Philosophical thinking 

Yet another interesting typology which could be compared with the 
realistic and idealistic tendencies in Philosophy is Provided by Pende 
(a) tachy-psychic and (b) 
idual he (Pende) related to 


who introduces the following two types: 
brady-psychic. “The tachypsychic indiv 
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the intuitive, subjectivejfandiefantastie type of intelligence, and the 
s . A > 
bradypsychic person with the logical, objective, analytic, and concrete 


intelligence.** Broadly, tachypsychics can be called idealists and 
bradypsychics as realists. 


If our analysis of personality types and philosophical types is accept- 
ed as having some semblance of truth, then one can say that a given 
philosophical theory presupposes some kind of personality type. A true 
philosopher must be aware of this presupposition and he must guard 
himself against the influence of such a personality. However, it is 
unfortunate that no one knows what type of personality is suitable for 
a true philosopher. Only future research can decide this. The urgent 
need for such a research is not realized by anyone. We act under the 
impression that any man can philosophize and that any type of perso- 
nality is suitable for philosophizing. But this is not so. Even in such a 
closed system like mathematics that personality types play a vital role is 
evident from Piaget’s studies. “We know, for example, that there 
exist big differences between mathematicians in the way in which they 
define ‘geometrical intuition’: Poincare distinguishes two types of 
mathematicians, the ‘geometricians’, who think more concretely and the 


9133 


‘algebraists’ or ‘analysts’, who think more abstractly. 


9.4 Philosophy and Psychoanalysis 


philosophy and psychoanalysis is discussed as 
E.A. Burtt and John 


The relation between 
main theme at least by two philosophers, viz., 
Wisdom. Butin drawing conclusion by using the psychoanalytic talise 
pretation they differ. Burtt uses psychoanalysis toshow the limitations 
of philosophers. Heis not antimetaphysical. He sees the future of 
philosophy in the philosophy of man rather than in philosophy itself. 
For Wisdom, psychoanalysis provides a ground to show the oddities of 


: ; a EE EAn RERETECE 
metaphysical statements. Jobn Wisdom being “unwilling to rejec 


erstand why the 
metaphysics as merely nonsense, attempts to und y 


metaphysician feels compelled to talk in his linguistically odd ae 
Stressing the “therapeutic conception of philosophy he works out = 
analogy between philosophical and neurotic distress. ge ae e 
linguistic oddity of metaphysical statements the following example is 


cited. 
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Can one man do what another does? Surely he can. And 
yet surely it can’t be that he can. For, suppose A scratches 
his head. Then if B scratches his head, he doesn’t do what A 
does since it’s not B’s head but A’s that A scratches. But if B 
scratches A’s head, then again he does not do what A does 


since A scratches his own head and B scratches someone 


else’s.** 


John Wisdom’s analysis can be attacked as follows. Wisdom 
analyses only the what is said and not the saying of it. The ‘saying’ 
may be due to several motives. Ontological assertions may be 
linguistically odd, but ontological striving is genuine and authentic. 
No one can live without some kind of ontology. Further, if what 
Rollo May (1967) and Laing (1960), the two existential psychothera- 
pists, say is true, ontological voidness is an impossibility and it is a 


sign of psychosis.?° 


“Primary ontological security, is the term used by 
Laing (1960) to describe the existential position of a person with a 
‘centrally firm sense of his own and other people’s reality and iden- 


tity. According to Laing, it is this that the psychotic basically lacks.’’** 


Since our concern is with personality types, let us turn our atten- 
tion to the types of personality accepted in the field of psychoanalysis. 


The psychoanalytical literature discusses personality typing 
under the heading of character and uses two systems of classi- 
fying it, clinical and developmental. Clinical character types 
are labelled by reference to the psychiatric condition to 
which they are inferred to be analogous or which they most 
resemble, hence hysterical, obsessional, phobic, schizoid, depressive, 
mania characters. Developmental types are labelled by refer- 
ence to the stage of libidinal development from which the charac- 
teristics are inferred to derive; hence oral, an 


al, phallic, genital 
characters.” 


Here also the problem of deciding a type of personality suitable 
for philosophical tasks is yet to be determined. We do not have any 
such study either in psychology or in Philosophy. One can only say 
that a philosopher must be a Psychologically perfect man. But psy- 
chological perfectibility is a vague term which can be associated 
roughly with Maslow’s S.A. People (self-actualizing people) which is 
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described as “individuals who are marked by a degree of optimum psy- 
chological health which reaches beyond simple need reduction,” and 
Roger’s “Fully functioning person.’2® At the most they can be treat- 
ed only as pointers. Even Passmore who has devoted his whole book, 
Perfectibility of Man to the concept of perfectibility, does not help us. 
The reason for this lies in Passmore’s view of perfectibility which runs 


as follows: 


The ‘perfectibility of man,’ in fact, normally means his per- 
fectibility on earth. Heavenly perfection enters our story only 
in so far as it has been invoked as an ideal standard, in rela- 
tion to which every human achievement must be adjudged 


imperfect.*° 


If ‘perfectibility’ means perfectibility on earth, then without taking 
into account the disputes over theoretical issues, we could define a 
psychologically perfect man as a fully functioning person whose motive 
is self-actualization. These concepts will be explained in a detailed 


fashion in the concluding remarks of this study. 


18 
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SOCIOLOGICAL CONDITIONS FOR 
PRESUPPOSITIONLESSNESS 


10.1 Introductory remarks 


The question raised and answered in the previous chapter was: Is 
philosophy free from the personal factors of the philosopher’s persona- 
lity? Now we ask: Is philosophy culture free? Do social factors 
affect philosophical thinking? Collingwood is again our guide. He 


says: 


...the absolute presuppositions of any given society, at any 
given phase of its history, form a structure which is subject to 
‘strains’ of greater or less intensity, which are ‘taken up’ in 
various ways, but never annihilated. If the strains are too 
great, the structure collapses and is replaced by another, 
which will be a modification of the old with the destructive 
strain removed; a modification not consciously devised but 
created by a process of unconscious thought." 


The above remark of Collingwood gives rise to the following conclu- 
sions: (a) absolute presuppositions are part of a given society; (b) 
they do not change gradually but collapse suddenly; (c) a new set 
of absolute presuppositions replace the older ones; and (d) the case for 
this collapse is unconscious. We argue that not only absolute presup- 
positions but also relative presuppositions have a social base. A rela- 
tive presupposition, according to Collingwood, is always an answer to a 
question. Ifa presupposition depends on the question-answer setting, 
then that must be semantical. But one may ask Collingwood to = 
plain the source from which the questions arise. 


y j The questions which 
are connected with relative presuppositions must 


arise from some social 
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context. Thus the questions are not independent, but dependent on 
a context. From this we can conclude that all Presuppositions presup- 
pose social context in its widest possible sense. Even statements of logic 
and mathematics may be viewed as arising out of a social context. 
This is no doubt an extreme position but cannot be treated as impossi- 
ble. This extreme position is taken by Mannheim. Mannheim is a 
fore-runner of sociology of knowledge. In his Ideology and Utopia, he 
makes the following observations: 


It is impossible to conceive of absolute truth existing indepen- 
dently of the values and positions of the subject and unrelated 
to the social context. Even a God could not formulate a 
proposition on historical subjects like 2+2=4, for what is in- 
telligible in history can be formulated only with reference to 
problems and conceptual constructions which themselves arise 
in the flux of historical experience ... The very principles, in 
the light of which knowledge is to be criticised, are themsel- 


ves found to be socially and historically conditioned. 


Mannheim’s statement carried with it some truth. This may be sub- 
stantiated by citing the cases where people find it difficult to ‘stamp 
out’ something which was ‘stamped in’ by a given culture even after 
realizing that what is ‘stamped in’ is untrue. Will Durant talks about 
the cherished attachment of Santayana even after his realization that 


Catholicism is not a convincing one in the following manner: 


Sainte-Beuve remarked of his countrymen that they would 
continue to be Catholics long after they had ceased to be Chris- 
tians. This is the analysis of Renan and Anatole Hance, and 
of Santayana too. He loves Catholicism as one may still long 
for the woman who has deceived him — “I do believe her 
though I know she lies”. He mourns for his lost faith, that 
“splendid error, which conforms better to the impulses of the 


soul” than life itself.? 


: Abel 
Such is the force of culture that no one can escape It. Re 
Cites the controversy between Russell and Dewey Ee e ae 
lian interpreta on OR Dewey's philosophy with a view to show 


fluence of culture on one’s philosophy. 
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When Russell tried to explain the philosophy of pragmatism 
as the offshoot of American industrialism, commercialism and 
admiration of power, Dewey countered that it would be just as 
sensible to explain English neo-realist philosophy in terms of 
a landed aristocracy, or French dualism by the Frenchman’s 


penchant for having both a wife and a mistress.” 


Without examining the merits of the above argument we can safely 
conclude that interpreting one’s philosophy as a product of one’s cul- 
ture is not alien to philosophy. All the remarks made so far go to 
justify the direction of the present chapter which tries to make explicit 


the social factors affecting philosophical construction of theories. 


10.2 Cultural determinants of philosophy 


Culture influences and shapes one’s personality. This may be 
viewed asa general statement. Culture is one of the factors which 
shapes and gives rise to the formation of personality. A philosopher 
by being a human being must possess some type of personality. There- 
fore, it is not unwise to say that culture can alter the course of philoso- 
phical thinking. One may ask: what is wrong in thinking with culture? 
Man being a product of a given society and since the opportunity to 
choose one society instead of the other is denied to him, he is forced to 
inherit some of the cultural dimensions of his society. By their very 
nature they mould one’s thinking. This may be exemplified with the 
help of an example provided dy Marshall Walker. Placing a book on 
ao is an event or occurrence. This situation is described in English 

saying, “ ki R ituation i i 
> hr AN as nae 5 we T eee ee 
a Dy saying, “The table bumps”. 


The Wintu sentence is purely topological and nothing more. The 


English phrase commits the speaker to “an entire analytical philosophy 


of the situation: (1) there are two objects; (2) there is a polarity such 
that one object is above the other; (3) there is an implication that the 


book is supported by the table. None of this analysis is present in the 


Wintu sentence.’’* Does this language difference reflect in thought 
ro- 
cess? Indians may have some difficulty in understanding the Wes 

. ® > i 
but this difficulty is due to the fact that our langua i 


3 5 3 es rese i 
One thing is certain, viz., : pele English: 


one cannot take the view that all humans 
think alike. If we turn our attention to Psycho-analytic mo: 
2 a 5 vement, 
notice Jung’s collective unconscious which tefers to “an i heri “a 
inherite 
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accumulation of racial wisdom and models (archetypes) in addition to 
the Freudian individual unconscious.” If the theory of collective 
unconscious is true, where is the room for objective philosophical think- 
ing? Anyone’s philosophy may be simply viewed as a projection of the 
collective unconscious. Cross-cultural studies in the field of sociology 
throw more light on the problem under discussion. Robert Serpell 
cites several studies to show how one’s environment limits one’s percep- 
tion in the simple cases such as Muller-Lyer illusion, Horizontal-Verti- 
cal illusion and Ponzo illusion. He says that people due to their diffe- 
rence in physical environments differ in their susceptibility to the above 
mentioned pictorial illusions. ‘There is good evidence that certain more 
elaborate illusions are dependent for their effect on experience of a 
‘carpentered world’...’’* Robert Serpell cites the following experimental 
studies to prove the above view. Rivers (1901) found that people in 
Papua New Guinea and India are less susceptible to the Muller-Lyer 
illusion than English people, but more susceptible than the English to 
the Horizontal-Vertical illusion. The reason for this difference is not 
general unfamiliarity with pictures used in the Muller-Lyer and Hori- 
zontal-Vertical illusions. It is proposed by Segall, Campbell and 
Herskovitz that the reason for the difference in perceiving the above 
illusions must be “the ecological validity of various ones in these illu- 
sions figures” which “vary independently across different physical 
environments.” Some may argue against the conclusions of the above 
studies, for illusions are generally taken to be subjective. Illusions can- 
not elicit a universal response. What is illusory’ toone may not be 
illusory to another. If X sees a snake ina rope, Y need not see it in 
the same way as X. For Y it may be a rope instead of a snake. To 
show that the above objection is untenable, let us make the following 
terminological distinctions. Subjective illusion is different from objec- 
tive illusion. In a subjective illusion, the illusory effect is due to the 
subjective elements of the perceiver. It is the case with rope-snake 
illusion, In an objective illusion the illusory effect is produced by the 
objective conditions. An example of this kind of illusion is the percep- 
tion of a bent stick when a straight stick is immersed in a tub of water. 
This illusion is universal in its effect. Similar is the case with all ts 
three illusions mentioned above. They are universal in character, So 
the difference in perception must be attributed to something other than 


the person concerned. All the passages and experimental studies cited 
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above provide a positive conformation for the thesis that culture shapes 
one’s personality. Now let us adopt a negative approach to provide 
the needed confirmation. Russell in his Sceptical Essays argues: 


Everybody knows that the patients ofpsycho-analysis are often 
cured by the mere process of making them become aware of 
facts of which they had repressed the recollection. Society is, 
in certain respects, like these patients, but instead of allowing 
itself to be cured, it imprisons the doctors who bring unwel- 
come facts to its notice. This is wholly undesirable from of 
interference with freedom. The argument applies to interfe- 
rences with personal morals; ifa man chooses to have two 
wives or a woman two husbands, it is his affair and theirs, 
and no one else ought to feel called upon to take action about 
it.’ 

Two points emerge from Russell’s view. (a) Social factors (in addition 
to shaping one’s personality) hamper or check one’s development in 
natural lines and (b) one’s attitude towards marriage and morals. 
Let us consider the second aspect first. Russell’s views on marriage 
and morals are more radical and explicit in his work Marriage and 
Morals. The bold suggestion that society should not interfere with the 
idea of having two wives or two husbands may not be viewed as 
anal by others. Perhaps, for a Britisher having two wives, this 
art may not be oda; the idea of having two husbands must be 
irrational and obnoxious to others. If Russell is not a free thinker and 


ifhe had the British conservative morals in his mind, we might not 
2] oO 


have seen this bold suggestion. He is not under the influence of his 
own culture. In other words, Russell is not carried away by the cul- 
tural presuppositions of his age. 


The above point takes us to the problem of radicalis d 
conservatism. Which is conducive to philosophical thinkin sob 
8 


i at: radicali 
or conservatism? The studies in the field of RS calism 


Psychology seem to 
Eysenck hasstudied the 


ne His study reveals that 
people are more conservative in politics than non 


suggest that radicalism is the best-alternative 


pattern of conservatism in politics. 
religious 


-religious people. A 
people with no reli- 
ow: 


revealing point is that only a very low percent of 
gion vote conservative. His analysis is given bel 
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Denomination and voting, Great Britain 1951. 


EEE N NN Te mm mn nun 


Conservative Labour Liberal 

n 

Church of England 45 37 a 
Non Conformist 27.5 40.5 18 
Roman Catholics 33 5] 6 
Scottish Church 43.5 37 75 
Other 33 35.5 15 
None 17 54 6 


In a study on ethnocentrism and religion by Adorns it is found that 
religious people are more prejudiced against Jews and Negroes. Catho- 
lics seem to be more prejudiced than Protestants.'' On the problem 
of suggestibility likewise, several studies converge on the point 
that religious conservatives are subject to prestige suggestion. Various 
religious groups are found to be susceptible to primary suggestibility."! 
Similarly, studies on authoritarianism conclude that ‘‘Authoritarianism 
is higher for religious people in general, particularly for Catholics and 
other religious conservatives, though it is probably low for Unitarians, 
Jews and members of minor sects.”’!? Authoritarian attitude, the tend- 
ency to take suggestions uncritically, and racial prejudices are all due 
to one’s culture. These traits when combined give rise to a type of 
conservatism. Conservatism, as a cultural presupposition prevents 
free thinking which is the point developed by Russell in his ‘Freedom 
in Society’ and ‘Freedom Versus Authority in Education.’ It is more 
explicit in his ‘Free Thought and Official Propaganda.’ All the three 
essays mentioned above find place in his Sceptical Essays. Like Russell, 
Karl Popper in his Poverty of Historicism and Open Society and Its 
Enemies takes the samestand. He is also an advocate of free-thinking. 
What Russell and Popper advocate amounts to open system thinking 


instead of closed system thinking. 
The harm that cultural presuppositions do for free thinking is well- 
brought out by A.E. Burtt. He says: 


There were also the cumulative revelations of modern anthro- 
pology, showing persuasively that how people reason about 
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their world reflects the values that shape the culture to which 
they belong. These revelations were generalized in the so- 
called “Sociology of Knowledge”, with its doctrine that all 
theories about man inevitably reflect interests other than the 
concern for truth — interests whose distorting influence can 


only be overcome by an impartial awareness of their prese- 


nce." 


Some people may argue that it is impossible to overcome the influence 
of culture, since men live in society. Let us admit this. But being 
aware of the influence of culture is something different from being 
carried away by it without awareness. As concluding remarks we 
could say that, without considering the theoretical disputes between 
Pavlov’s classical conditioning and Skinner’s operant conditioning 
(both are accepted as working models), philosophers in order to main- 
tain objectivity must be aware of the influence of cultural conditioning 
or social conditioning so as to avoid pitfalls and mistakes in philoso- 


phical thinking. 
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LINGUISTIC CONDITIONS FOR 
PRESUPPOSITIONLESSNESS 


11.1 Introduct 


ory remarks 


Let us begin our discussion of linguistic conditions for presuppo- 
sitionlessness with two remarks made by F. Waismann, who takes the 
stand that the solution to all philosophical problems lies in linguistic 


clarification of concepts. 


... a perception cannot be called knowledge until it is express- 
ed in words. And to do this presupposes a correct use of words 
which depends. like all things learned, on memory... Plainly, 
all speaking, thinking and formulating presupposes that we 


can store up the meanings of words in our memories,' 


But where lies the justification that memory does not deceive us. To 
this Waismann answeis: “Memory may now and then deceive us, but 
that it isin the main trustworthy is a belief which cannot be proved, 
for it belongs, they say, to the fundamental presuppositions of all knows 
ledge. We must accept these presuppositions or stop thinking alto- 
gether.’ We do not disagree with Waismann, and with him we take 
the same stand. But a point of disagreement with Waismann arises 
when he says that the solution for a philosophical problem lies in 
linguistic clarification. The relation between language and philosophy 


is stated more emphatically by W.M. Urban as follows: 


Language is the last and deepest problem of the philosophic 
mind. “This is true whether we approach reality through life 


or through intellect and science .... It is perhaps conceivable 


that we may have a direct apprehen 
19 


sion or intuition of life, 
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but the meaning of life can neither be apprehended nor 


expressed except in language of some kind.... 


It is not different when we approach reality through know- 
ledge or science. In a very real sense the limits of my language 
are the limits of my world. Science, in the last analysis, is 


language well made.’ 


It is observed ‘‘There is no human community anywhere, no matter 
how primitive, without language; and human language is radically 


different from animal communication.” 


From the above remarks the following points emerge: 


(1) Language is not only a vehicle of thought but also a vehicle 
of communication. 


(2) If philosophy is viewed as containing two aspects such as under- 
standing reality and communicating what is understood, then 
understanding the nature, role and presuppositions of language 
should be considered as one of its important functions. 


Further, philosophy is considered to be universal even though we 
do not have a single universal language for human community. Does 
it make any difference to philosophy? Is there linguistic relativity? If 
so, what are the consequences to philosophy? Are there b 
human communication? 


arriers to 
If so, do they affect communication in 
philosophy? These are some of the questions which must be examined 
to understand the relation between language and philosophy. 


11.2 Barriers to communication 


From the viewpoint of philosophy the barriers to communication 
need be taken due note of. Without proper communic 


philosophy can neither be justified nor refuted. P 
barriers to communication into seven, They are: 
the receivers’ capacity”, (2) “Distraction”, (3) “The unstated as- 
sumption”, (4) “Incompatibility of schemas”, (5) “The influence of 
unconscious and partly conscious mechanism”, (6): “Confused presen- 


hannels”. Parry’s 
classification is a useful one. Buta point which Parry has t i 
no 


ved must be brought out. 


ation, a theory in 
arry classifies the 
(1) “Limitations of 


tation” and (7) “Absence of communication ¢ 


concei- 


The influence of unconscious and partly 
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conscious mechanisms may be present in all cases except the last one. 
For example, limitations of the receivers’ capacity may be due to partly 
conscious and unconscious mechanisms. It is the case with all other 
cases mentioned above except the last one. The third factor is nothing 
but our presupposition which has both conscious and unconscious 
elements. Likewise confused presentation may be due to one’s uncon- 
scious mechanisms. This list may be lengthened by adding several other 
factors which are not touched by Parry. One such is the difference in 
language groups. Any language presupposes the syntactic rules and a 
kind of semantic solidarity. But these two aspects differ from language 
to language and thereby make communication and translation difficult. 
Let us examine some such cases. Reuban Abel has collected several such 
differences and presented everything under the heading “Linguistic 
Variety”. He says: “Thus, the relation between the subject and the 
predicate, and the sharp distinction between nouns and verbs, which 
seem so basic to us, are far from universal.’ The following are cited by 
Abel: In some languages, people do not say “the sky is blue’, but 
“the sky blues”. The moral of this difference is that the second type can- 
not regard colours as the properties of substances. English people say 
“the moon shines” but do not say “the sky blues”. In the Caucasian 
language the sentence “I see him’’ is used in the passive and hence the 
sentence “he is seen by me” is adopted. We do not know whether it 
makes a difference in philosophical thinking. Hopi verbs have no tense. 


They do not understand “tomorrow is another day’’ because they con- 
rather than new. Navaho verbs indicate to us 
ccurs 


ceive the day as returning, 
whether the action referred to isin progress or about to happen or © 
from time to time which seem to be more subtler than the English “pre- 
In the Dravidian Kota language the absence of 
adjectives is conspicuous. Thus the sentence “he is a strength man” is 
n has one word for he, she and it. How do 
“Some philosophers think that 


sent” and ‘‘future’’. 


perfect init. Hungaria 


they manage?! Abel himself points out 


these linguistic idiosyncracies reflect profound ontological substruc- 


tures.”’® Thus, it is possible to conclude that differences in language are 


differences in the understanding of reality. This point emerges clearly 


from the observations of Urban. He writes: “We may assume, then, 


that the understanding of anything presupposes that it has already 
become an element in an expression. Let us further assume that 
strictly speaking it is only words, not things that are understood — that 
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it is only in a derived sense that we may be said to understand things.’ 
If what Urban says is true, then the importance of language to 
philosophy increases considerably. What all that we have said so far 
may be summed up thus: Language is relative to one’s culture and 
hence philosophy which depends on some language must also be 
relative, at least, to the languages in which it is expressed. While con- 
sidering the linguistic conditions for presuppositionlessness, the notion of 
linguistic relativity thus gains importance. So, let us turn to the notion 
of linguistic relativity. 


11.3 Linguistic relativity 


The theory of linguistic relativity is made popular by Sapir and 
Whorf. According to this theory, one’s conception of reality must be 
relative to one’s native language. Sapir explains it as follows: We 
not merely teach our children how to use language to express ideas but 
also in that process teach how to think. At the end of this process, 


“We see and hear and otherwise experience very largely as we do be- 


cause the language habits of our community predispose certain choices 
of interpretation.” "° Contrary to the expectations of scientists and 
several philosophers, Whorf makes the following assertion: 


The categories and types that we isolate in the world of pheno- 
mena we do not find there because they stare ever 


y observer 
in the face... we cut nature up, 


organize it into concepts, and 
e do, largely because we are party to 


anise it in this way — an agreement which 
holds in the pattern of our language. The 


course, an implicit and unstated one, 
tely obligatory; we c 


describe significance asw 
an agreement to org 


agreement is, of 
butits terms are absolu- 
annot talk at all except by subscribing to 


the organization and classification of data which the agree- 


ment decrees.!! 


Whorf contrasts with what he calls “Standard 
Languages” the American Indian Languages. 
analysis of Hopi Janguage. In that language, 
ning, wave, flame, meteor, puff of smoke, p 


events which are necessarily of brief duration 


Average European 


Let us consider his 
the words such as “‘light- 
ulsation” are verbs. All 
are treated as verbs. The 
This idea is expressed as: 


bed by Whorf as timeless. 


sentence “I stayed five days”, does not exist. 
“I left on the fifth day.” Hopi verbs are descri 
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In the Hopi language there is no present, past and future ofthe event 
itself. Time is indicated in the following ways: (a) “report of an 
event”, (b) “expectation of an event,” and (c) “generalisation about 
events’’ or “law about events”. The Hopi language has no word for 
the English “speed” or “rapid”. These terms are translated in Hopi with 
a word meaning intense or very, accompanying any verb of motion.'? 
On the basis of his observations Whorf suggests that Hopi Indians must 
have a very different conception of time. In the words of Whorf: 


Hopi may be called a timeless language. It recognizes psycho- 
logical time, which is much like Bergson’s ‘duration’, but this 
‘time’ is quite unlike the mathematical time, T, used by our 
physicists. Among the peculiar properties of Hopi time are 
that it varies with each observer, does not permit of simul- 
taneity, and has zero dimensions: i.e., it cannot be given a 


number greater than one." 


Sapir-Whorf theory of linguistic relativity is not accepted at its face 
value. While examining the notion of linguistic relativity, Max Black 
observes that from the correlation between the linguistic difference and 


the corresponding difference in style of thought, we cannot infer that 


the one has caused the other. Even we cannot talk about one in- 


fluencing the other. There may be several other co-varying factors." 
Ifwhat Sapir and Whorf say is true, then what reality is for a person 
must be a function of his language, and since there are radically dis- 


tinct languages, there must be many radically distinct ‘realities’. 


No individual is free to describe nature with absolute impar- 


tiality but is constrained to certain modes of interpretation 


even while he thinks himself most free... we are thus intro- 


duced to a new principle of relativity, which holds that all 
observers are not led by the same physical evidence to the 
same picture of the universe, unless their linguistic back- 


grounds are similar.“ 


Like Max Black, David E. Cooper criticises Sapir-Whorf by saying: 
asually influences 


lished, namely, 
inguistic differ- 


Before we can establish that language ¢ 
culture, a more modest point must be estab 


that there are significant correlations between | 
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ences and cultural differences. Unless we can establish that 
cultural differences parallel linguistic differences there will 
be no reason to suppose that Jatter are somehow responsible 


for the former.!® 


Piaget is one who talks about the possibility of syncretism of under- 
standing just as there is a syncretism of linguistic consciousness. His 
theory is based on several experimental studies conducted by him. 
Piaget takes a totally different stand than Sapir-Whorf on linguis- 
tic relativity. The reason for Piaget’s taking such a position can be 
explained as follows: He is concerned with the universal stages of 
development that occur in all children’s thought and he is not interest- 
ed in any differences. Piaget opposes the idea that language in general 
is responsible for thought. Language is only one kind of symbolic 
function, which includes symbolic play and symbolic imagery in the 
early childhood years. Further, “Language and thought are links in a 
genetic circle.... In the last analysis both depend on intelligence itself, 
which outdates language and is independent of it.’”!7 


The difference between Piaget and Whorf may be viewed as due to 
difference in standpoints, but an experimental study designed with the 
specific purpose of testing Sapir-Whorf hypothesis is quoted by Green- 
berg. The results go against the theory of Whorf and Sapir. 


An extensive program of research involving, monolingual and 
multilingual speakers of Hopi, Navaho, Zuni, Spanish and 
English in the South Western part of the United States was 
begun in 1954.... An examination of these data as well as the 
unpublished materials of the project points to the overall 
conclusion that agreement in fundamentals of human beha- 
viour among speakers of radically diverse languages far out- 
weighs the idiosyncratic differences to be expected from a 
radical theory of linguistic relativity. 


11.4 Stuart Chase — tyranny of words 


Stuart Chase is preoccupied with the question “ 
to make language a better vehicle for communicatin 
finds the answer in semantics. “Indeed the goal of s 
stated as ‘Find the Referent’. When people can a 
which their words refer, minds meet. 


Was there a way 
g ideas?” Chase 
emantics might be 
gree on the thing to 


The Communication line is 
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cleared.”’° He agrees with the three pioneers in the field of semantics, 
viz., Korzybski, Ogden and Richards. He accepts the distinction bet- 
ween words and things. According to Chase, the two besetting sins of 
language are identifying words with things and the might of abstract 
words. The word ‘dog’ is not the non-verbal object (called dog). The 
non-verbal object can be observed by the sense, it can be described and 
then, for convenience, the label ‘dog’ can be attached to it. For that 
matter any label such as ‘hund’ or ‘chien’ or ‘perro’ can be attached. 
“But the label is not the animal.” “We are aware of this when we stop to 
think about it. The trouble is that we do not stop to think about it. 
We are continually confusing the label with the non-verbal object, 
and so giving a spurious validity to the word, as something alive 
and barking in its own right.’”*! When this is extended to higher 
abstractions, “almost nobody knows what anybody else means.” _For 
Chase, if one is not conscious of abstracting, one is sure to get into diffi- 
culties. His whole book The Tyranny of Words is an elaboration of this 
theme with examples drawn from economics, politics and philosophy. 
His attack on philosophy is very bitter and in this respect he is like a 
logical positivist. For logical positivists the nonsensicality of meta- 
physics is due to the unverifiable metaphysical statements. For Chase 
the nonsensicality lies in the failure to communicate what is to be 
communicated. A passage from The Tyranny of Words cited below 


bites philosophy. 


Another matter which distressed me was that I found it almost 


impossible to read philosophy. The great words went round 


and round in my head until I became dizzy. Sometime they 
made pleasant music, but I could rarely effect passage between 
them and the real world of experience... I strove to understand 
Plato, Aristotle, Spinoza, Hobbes, Kant, Hegel, Herbert Spe- 
ard I wrestled, the more the solemn 
procession of verbal ghosts circled through my brain, mocking 
my ignorance. Why was this? Was I alone at fault, or was 
there something in the structure of language itself which 


checked communication?” 


ncer, Schopenhauer. The h 


We feel insulted and we cannot think of a more bitter criticism of 


It is felt that the tyranny of wordsis tolerable 


hilosophy than this. 
i ER If what Chase says is true, then 


than the tyranny of Stuart Chase. 
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Wittgenstein’s remarks, “Whereof one cannot speak, thereof one must 
be silent” must be accepted without hesitation. What can be said can 
be said clearly and what cannot be said, cannot be said. 


Stuart Chase is not satisfied with his general remark which goes as 
stated above. He tries to prove his stand by citing actual passages from 
Aristotle to Kant. Chapter XII of The Tyranny of Words, entitled 
“Promenade with the Philosophers” deals with the nonsense of philo- 
sophy.?* Not content with this he deals with the same theme in the 
appendix. The appendix is given a title “Horrible Examples”. ‘The 
“horrible examples” include quotations from economists, politicians and 
philosophers. This appendix contains an introduction which runs as 


follows: 


The reader, if he has come as far as this, is invited to partici- 
pate in a little course in semantic training by translating the 
following exhibits into sense, if any. Underline the high order 
abstractions. Are referents indicated? Can they be found? 
Does the speaker know what he is talking about? Does anyone 
else?** 


With the above introduction, Chase cites several examples. Let us 
consider one among them. 


Exhibit 14 
Speaker : Will Durant 
Source : On the Meaning of Life (1932) 


This then is the final triumph of thought — that it disinte- 
grates all societies, and at last destroys the thinker himself. 
Perhaps the invention of thought was one of the cardinal 
errors of mankind. For thought first undermined morality by 
shearing it of its supernatural sanctions and sanctity.25 

After citing this passage Chase comments “A good working exhibit 
of philosophy at its worst. Dr. Durant seems to hold that some un- 
known Edison invented the cortex and that it was an unwise thing to 
do. If Dr. Durant had said that bad language was the possibility of 
disintegrating some societies, he might have told us something.?¢ 
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We agree with Chase in several ways. We do not object to Chase’s 
statement that “bad language is an anti-survival agent.” We do not 
disagree with him in taking the stand that proper communication 
gives clarity and it is a necessary condition for any speech act or writ- 
ing. Further we cannot argue with him when he says that semantics 
can help proper communication. But we do question certain under- 
lying presuppositions of his thought. No doubt, there are ambiguous 
writings in any branch of knowledge. Philosophy is no exception. So we 
strongly object to Chase’s wholesale rejection of philosophy without 
objecting to his remarks on economists and others, because they are 
capable of taking care of themselves. One cannot talk about proper 
communication in a context-free manner. The phrase ‘proper com- 
munication’ is relative. IfI cannot understand the highly sophisti- 
cated language of microphysics, I am at fault and not the physicist 
who wrote something in his field. How many philosophers and scien- 
tists could understand Noam Chomsky’s representation of a sentence in 
a tree diagram? — except those philosophers and others who are interes- 
ted in it. How many educated people without special training in 
mathematics and symbolic logic could interpret Russell’s Principia 
Mathematica? These cases point to the fact that proper communication 
in day to day affairs is entirely different from the notion of proper com- 
munication in technical subjects. Philosophy is one such technical 
subject which demands, as R. J. Hirst puts it, “Analytical powers — a 
sensitivity to implications, a feeling for meanings and shades of mean- 
ing, an ability to handle abstract ideas.’2* The norms of proper com- 
munication for popular discourse cannot be extended to technical dis- 
course. In general, the criterion for proper communication cannot 
come from one’s ability to understand a discourse, since what is intel- 
ligible to one may be unintelligible and abstruse to another. Is the 
proverb “one man’s food is another man’s poison” applicable here? 


11.5 Conceptual relativity and linguistic relativity 

If we restrict the use of the expression “linguistic relativity” to the 
differences in ol languages, then one could see how linguistic re- 
lativity leads to its related notion of conceptual relativity. In the earlier 
section dealing with Sapir-Whorf hypothesis, a experimental study 
conducted in America was cited to show contrary results. Now, an 
attempt is made to show the limitation of the notion of ligus rela- 
tivity by relating it to the wider notion of conceptual relativity. If 

20 
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one’s conception of reality is relative to one’s native language, then 
there cannot be any universal standard common to all language to 
judge reality. All conceptual relativists take to the above stand. 


| 

| 

| 
... the relativist has argued that universal norms are picked 
| out only from particular points of view, that criticizability 
| depends on contextually, delineated epistemic goals, that 
communication and translation between forms of life may be 
| only apparent, and that attesting to values sheds no light on 


what could be rational in any non-contextual sense.*$ 


Against this the critiques of conceptual relativism argue: l 


1. There are cross-cultural norms of rationality. 


2. Criticizability is itself a standard of rationality which tran- 


scends any ethnocentric form of life. 
3. Conceptual relativism is logically incoherent. | 


4. Conceptual relativism is a form of immorality. 


At the outset one can say thatin language as wellas culture 
everything is not relative. Absolute impossibility of translation between 
languages is a myth. Similarly absolute conceptual relativism is also N 
a myth. The point that “there are cross-cultural norms of rationality” 
is proved with the help of an example cited below. What Stuart Chase 
calls “Chinese wise-crack’’*® is a Lao Tse’s saying which is translated 
in English as follows: 


Those who know do not tell; 
Those who tell do not know. 


There is a one to one correspondence in sense and reference bet- 
ween Lao Tse’s saying and a Tamil philosophical saying which runs as | 
follows: | 


kantavar vintatillai 


| 
| 


vintavar kantatillai. 


No one can say that there is no cross-cultural rationality. Perfect 
cross-cultural communication and translation are possible. If we strive 
hard, we can find several parallels like the one cited above. It is com- 
mon knowledge that several metaphysical systems coming from diffe- 


rent cultures and different periods exhibit similarities 


nn = 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS 


12.1 Introductory remarks 


No one can object to the statement that today ‘metaphysics is on 
the defensive side.’ It is due to the growing influence of anti-meta- 
physical trends. Philosophers have started discussing the notion of 
‘metaphysical possibility.’ Pratima Bowes (Is Metaphysics Possible?)! 
and L. Reinhardt (‘Metaphysical Possibility’ in Mind, 1978)" are but two 
Pratima Bowes in her book takes the stand that metaphysics 
is possible. To arrive at this conclusion she examines the ‘verification 
principle’ and other views expressed by thinkers like John Wisdom and 
A.J. Ayer as if an examination of anti-metaphysical objections is a 
necessary precondition to establish the possibility of metaphysics. All 
metaphysicians do the same while trying to establish the possibility of 
metaphysics and thereby make their study an introspective, soul-search- 


ing one. It seems to us that no metaphysician has, till now, raised the 
Even Pratima Bowes ought 


Some may 


instances. 


question “Is anti-metaphysics possible?” 
to have chosen the title “Is anti-metaphysics possible?” 
argue that there is no difference between the question “Is metaphysics 
possible?’’ and “Is anti-metaphysics possible?” This line of argument 
is unsound because “Is p possible?” and “Is not-p possible?” are not the 
same. To a man who argues that p is false, one can present the counter 
arguments in two ways. Ordinarily people try to show that p is not false, 
t.e., p is true. A more sophisticated way would be to show that not-p is 


not true, i.e., not-p is false. Regarding the problem of metaphysical 
possibility, the sophistication lies in showing that anti-metaphysics is not 
possible, instead of trying to show that metaphysics is possible by the 
method of direct confirmation. The second type of proof referred to 


Popperian sophisticated falsification. In short, 
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the method suggested lies in trying to show that the opponent’s position 
is false rather than trying to show the opponent's falsity by showing 
that one’s own position is true. Before proceeding further, we must 
justify the presence of the above discussion in a study which is interested 
in the problem of presuppositionless metaphysics. The impasse which 
persists still between metaphysicians and anti-metaphysicians may be 
attributed to the absence of common ground. The recognition of the 
problem of presupposition as a genuine one, provides the much needed 
common ground. How is it possible? Ifwe ask for the opinion of an 
anti-metaphysician regarding traditional problems of philosophy such 
as the ‘body-mind problem’ or ‘freedom versus determinism’ or about 
God’s existence, he may answer that the problems do not exist 
for him. Ifthe question “Is presuppositionless metaphysics possible?’’ 
is posed, he may be tempted to say that it is not possible. He may in 
turn ask the metaphysician, “When there is no scope for metaphysics 
where lies the scope for the existence of presuppositionless metaphysics?” 
Now let us ask the anti-metaphysician, by adopting our sophisticated 
method of proof: “Is there a presuppositionless anti-metaphysical trend?” 
What would he say to this? He cannot answer the question directly in 
terms of an ‘yes’ or a ‘no’. Both the answers will commit him to an 
awkward position. Even anti-metaphysical trends must be free from 
presuppositions, in order to be acceptable. The epistemological problem 


of presupposition thus provides the common ground. Both the camps 


must take this problem seriously. An anti-metaphysician cannot say 


that this problem does not arise for him. Having shown that the 


problem of presupposition is shared by both the camps, let us procced 
to the discussion of the next problem pertaining to the condition of 
presuppositionlessness. 


12.2 Does the question “Is presuppositionless metaphysics possible?” 


presup- 
pose the metaphysical possibility? 


Many philosophers may answer the above question in 


1 S positive 
terms. We disagree for the following reasons. 


First, we must point out that the statement of every question rests 
on a presupposition is a Collingwood’s bogey. In asking “Is P true?’’, 
we do not commit ourselves to the presupposition that P is true. The 
presupposition underlying this question is that P is either true or false. 


While asking “Is p true?”’, we do not even presuppose that p is false 
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Thus, it can be seen that our question does not presuppose the meta- 
physical possibility. What we really Presuppose here is that metaphysics 
is either possible or impossible. Having cleared the bogey which goes 
with our question, let us pass on to the definition of presuppositionlessness. 


123 Definition of presuppositionlessness 


Positive definition of presuppositionlessness is what we need now. 
Semantic presupposition or logical presupposition is clearly defined but 
not the pragmatic presupposition. So we can only adopt a negative 
definition which says that presuppositionlessness is a condition which is 
without presuppositions either semantic or pragmatic. If we provide a 
positive definition of presuppositionlessness, the problem of presuppo- 
sition will cease to exist. In a recent review article on Ruth Kempson’s 
Presuppositions and the Delimitation of Semantics (1975) and Deirdre 
Wilson’s Presuppositions and Non-Truth Conditional Semantics (1975), Peter 
Lamarque draws our attention to the fact that “with very few ex- 
ceptions” semantic presuppositions are “accountable”, but “uncancella- 
ble” pragmatic presuppositions are “cancellable’’.” In terms of truth- 
conditionality Peter Lamarque draws the following conclusion from his 


study of Kempson and Wilson. “In this way semantics remains truth- 


conditional and what is not truth-conditional is left to pragmatics.’”* 
Some difficulties arise out of such a treatment of presupposition. We 
do not disagree with Kempson and Wilson in classifying presuppositions 
into semantic and pragmatic, as will be evident from the fact that we 
ourselves have adopted such a classification. We do not disagree with 


them in treating a semantic presupposition as truth-functional and a 


pragmatic one as non-truth-functional. But, we do object to their 


further characterization and other conclusions about presupposition. 
For instance, not all pragmatic presuppositions are cancellable. A 
pragmatic presupposition is cancellable only if the speaker is amene of 
the existence of it. How are we to cancel the unconscious presuppositions 
of which we have no control? Further, according to Kempson and 
Wilson, semantic presuppositions are accountable but uncancellable. 
The word uncancellable as used by them is vague- Do they talk about 


i ility? tic pre- 
absolute uncancellability or tentative uncancellability? Samen o 
presuppositions, because they arise out of the 
i i d semantic 
syntax and semantics of a given language. Sace = nae 
changes in any language are inevitable. A comparison of the 


suppositions are necessary 
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English with the present-day modern English will establish the above 
fact. So, one could safely conclude that even the uncancellable 
necessary semantic presuppositions may change. Hence it follows that 
necessary presuppositions are necessary only with reference to a given 
period of time. In other words, necessary presuppositions are also only 
tentatively necessary. There cannot be any absolutely necessary pre- 
supposition which holds good for all time and in all places. By allow- 
ing absolutely necessary presuppositions we are implicitly denying the 
possibility of certain knowledge or absolute knowledge about anything. 
The reasons for the above conclusion are as follows: As stated already, 
our knowledge depends heavily on language and hence permitting the 
necessary presuppositions of Janguage in the sense of ‘absolute necessity’ 
will destroy the hope for certain knowledge. So, in order to keep this 
hope alive, we must presuppose that the limitations created by neces- 
sary presuppositions can be overcome. No doubt we have not created 
a presuppositionless language still. Till that time we arrive at one such 
language with which we cannot keep quiet. The role of necessary pre- 
supposition must be understood in the following manner. Necessary 
presuppositions must be viewed as barriers of thought. Thinking 
proceeds with necessary presuppositions and without them there can- 
not be any progress. This situation may be compared with our travel- 
ling ina train. To reach a particular place we use the train and after 
reaching that place, it is literally abandoned. Likewise, presuppositions 
must be allowed tocarry our thoughts and after reaching the desired 
goal they can be clearly abandoned. It is also applicable to presuppo- 
sitionless criterion of knowledge. Under the present conditions we have 


to use presuppositions only as carriers keeping always in our mind the 


underlying assumptions. One must be aware of the existence of pre- 
suppositions in his own thinking and in other’s thinking. The aware- 
ness of one’s own presuppositions will limit the influence of such pre- 
suppositions. Further, presuppositions are not instincts, 


So to the ques- 
tion, how to tackle presuppositions? 


~ one can only quote Anthony 
Storr who says “‘We are both limited and free, and we can never escape 


from our instincts, which must, therefore, find expression: but we 
attain the greatest freedom when we recognize our limitations.”® Thus 
one possibility is to take Anthony Storr’s advice, But the Dre 
situation is not so bad and unlike some linguistic Philosophers and 


logical positivists at least few philosophers take a different view. It h 
: as 
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to be noted here that we find hopes in the words of Robert Goerdecke 
who says that linguistic structures, linguistic direction and linguistic 
interaction are the same as the basic reality in various branches of 
knowledge. Since all language is real, any linguistic analysis of 
morphemes, syllables or words and phonemes must be considered reali- 
stic, and hence presuppose a realistic ontology. Linguistic interaction 
indicates the highest ideals of human and philosophic activity.® 
Philosophers may object to the statement that linguistic analysis pre- 
supposes a realistic ontology, but they may not object to the other facts 
of Robert Goerdecke. 


Regarding necessary presupposition of language one can say the 
following. Even though what is said in what follows is a new idea, it 
gives a new direction to our problem of presupposition and language. 
By taking ideal language as our model we could compare Boolean alge- 
bra and presupposition as follows: The concept of universe of dis- 
course limits and exhausts the possible uses of a sentence. As stated in 
the Venn diagram representation, the universe of any statement ‘p’ in- 
cludes p also. This is necessary and hence may be viewed as presuppo- 


— 


(p) 
p' 


sing each other. If we are concerned with two terms Pand Q, then 


we obtain four segments such as PQ, Pd, PQ, and PQ. Let us view 
this problem from the angle of the sentence ‘All dogs are animals’. 
This sentence when interpreted extensionally falls under four heads. 


(1) PQ — dogs which are animals 

(2) PO — dogs which are non-animals 

(3) PQ — non-dogs which are animals 

(4) PQ — non-dogs which are non-animals 

e second is a nullclass which 


Among the four cases mentioned above, th Ei 
is indicated by writing PQ = 0. Likewise we say PQ = 0 in the case 


of ‘No P is Q’ and PQ # 0 in the case of ‘Some P is Q. Some P is 
not Q is interpreted as PQ # 0. Thus, the null classes and non null 
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classes can be viewed as presupposed statements. Similar analysis will 
hold good in the case of three, four and any number of elements in- 
volved in statements. There is one difficulty in interpreting sentences 
and their presuppositions as stated above. This treatment is exten- 
sional in character. So what should we do with statements interpreted 
intensionally? The answer lies in the present researches on Intensional 
logic, Erotetic logic (the logic of questions and answers), Free logics, 
and different Modal logics such as Epistemic Modal logic, Alethic Modal 
logic, Deontic Modal logic. 


12.4 Is certainty our aim? 


Certainty is our ultimate aim but now under the existing circum- 
stances we must be satisfied with probability. So instead of talking 
about epistemological necessity and metaphysical certainty we could 
talk in terms of epistemic probability and metaphysical possibility. 
This is what is suggested by Kripke, and is quoted by Reinhardt. 
“Kripke introduces a notion of ‘merely’ epistemic possibility, suggesting 
that it is partly because of that introduction that a notion of objective 
possibility gets overdressed as ‘metaphysical’’’.* Talking in terms of 
probability and possibility will not hinder the philosophical progress. 
Here we could cite science as an instance. Science has several presup- 
positions and yet it is considered to be a rational activity, even though 
its conclusions are only probable. Consider the following: 


The basic task of the essay is to exhibit science as a rational 
enterprise. I argue that in order to do this we need to change 
quite fundamentally our whole conception of science. In this 
essay I argue that this widely accepted standard conception of 
science must be completely rejected if we are to see science as 
a rational enterprise. In order to assess the rationality of 


accepting a theory in the light of evidence it is essential to con- 


sider the ultimate aims of science. This is because adopting 
different aims for science will lead us, quite rationally, to oe 
different theories in the light of evidence. I argue that the 
basic aim of science is to explain. At the outset science simply 
presupposes, in a completely a priori fashion, that explana- 
tions can be found; that the world is ultimately intelligible or 
simple. In other words, science simply presupposes in an a 


‚briori way the metaphysical thesis that the world is intelligibl 
3 es 
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and then sceks to convert this presupposed metaphysical 
theory into a testable scientific theory. Scientific theories are 
only accepted in so far as they promise to help us realize this 
fundamental aim.’ 


From this thought-provoking passage by Nicholas Maxwell, the follow- 
ing conclusions can be drawn. (l) If adopting different aims will 
rationally lead to different theories in science, the same thing will 
happen in philosophy also. In philosophy this may happen by adop- 
ting different presuppositions. So, to have a presuppositionless meta- 
physics we must fix our aims and basic presuppositions. Are we going 
to limit our presuppositions so as to delimit metaphysics in the form of 
aims or not? Only an answer to the obove question can decide the 
future of metaphysics as a presuppositionless science. Starting from 
some presupposition and then reaching a more general presupposition 
is the usual practice in the present day metaphysics. This is done by 
citing science which proceeds on several presuppositions. In so doing 
metaphysicians forget the fact that science, by proceeding on the basis 
of presuppositions, produces testable theories. The claim of the 
anti-metaphysicians is that metaphysical theories are not test- 
able theories. To make metaphysical theories testable as analytical 
realists suggested, let us take the presuppositions of science as the basic 
presuppositions of our metaphysics. This fact is well-brought out ina 
discussion between Robert Kimball, a Protestant theologian and 
Macleod. 


Kimbal: No! No. Everyman, scientists or theologian or what- 
ever, has his own faith-circle, or faith-stance ... all of these 
are clear evidence of the importance of presuppositions of 
faith - scientists qua scientists also have their ‘‘faith-circles.”” 


Macleod: I think you may be confusing “faith” and “pre- 
» T would agree that science does have the latter. 
(a) Nature is one, (b) it includes 
This is all we need to 


suppositions. 
In my view they would be: 


human nature, and (c) it is intelligible.” 
7 ce e 
assume to be scientists. If you want to call this a faith- 


circle” okay, but it’s certainly a far cry from the kind o 
metaphysical leap-of-faith which most theologians necessarily 
make.’ 

21 
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It must be noted here that by adopting the above presuppositions of 
science for metaphysics we could eliminate pluralism and scepticism. 
This delimitation of metaphysics is necessary and hence must be adop- 
ted or presupposed by any metaphysician. 


Regarding the problem of certainty one can only quote what 
W.V. Quine says on this point: 


Mathematical and logical laws themselves are not immune to 
revision if it is found that essential simplifications of our whole 
conceptual scheme will ensue. There have been suggestions, 
stimulated largely by quandaries of modern physics, that we 
revise the true-false dichotomy of current logic in favour of 
some sort of tri-or n - chotomy. Logical laws are the most 
central and crucial statements of our conceptual scheme, and 
for this reason the most protected from revision by the force 
of conservatism; but, because again of their crucial position, 
they are the laws an apt revision of which might offer the 
most sweeping simplifications of our whole system of know- 
ledge. 

Thus the laws of mathematics and logic may, despite all 
“necessity”, be abrogated. But this is not to deny that such 
laws are true by virtue of the conceptual scheme, or by virtue 


of meanings. Because these laws are so central, and revision 


of them is felt to be the adoption of a new conceptual 


scheme, the imposition of new meanings on old words.!® 


The type of necessity advocated by W. V. Quine may be the model for 
our presuppositionless metaphysics. 


12.5 Some proposals for presuppositionlessness 


In the previous section we saw that a system of metaphysics must 
not aim at certainty because we do not know and cann 


re : ot anticipate 
what is in store for us in future. 


Philosophy is a conceptual scheme 
just like any other conceptual scheme and hence con 


iake : ceptual changes 
are inevitable. Of course, in philosophy we want to 


Teach a stage of 


ture conceptual 


In all Probability we may not 
teach that stage. Till that time a metaphysician must adopt Quine’s 
A 1 


certainty where there cannot be any scope for fu 
changes. That is our cherished ideal. 
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dictum keeping in his mind the view that we are seeking only possibili- 
ties. By accepting what all that is said so far one may ask what type 
of conceptual scheme would provide what is suggested above? As if to 
answer the above question, J. W. N. Watkins has named his article as 
“Minimal Presuppositions and Maximal Metaphysics.’’'' In whatever 
sense he might have used the expression let us take it in the literal 
sense. Our conceptual scheme in metaphysics must contain minimum 
number of presuppositions. It seems, that it is possible to talk about 
the inverse ratio between presupposition and metaphysics. Thus 
maximum presuppositions will lead to minimum metaphysics. This we 
could adopt as our general dictum for a presuppositionless metaphy- 
sics. So our first proposal takes the form that one must have minimum 
number of presuppositions so as to overthrow them at an opportune 


movement created by strong evidence. 


Our second proposal lies in giving a new turn or shift in emphasis 
to philosophical approach. The word metaphilosophy which is chara- 
cterised as philosophy of philosophy must be changed. A presupposi- 
tionless conceptual scheme for metaphysics must be based on Philosophy 
of Philosopher instead of on Philosophy of Philosophy. In a wider sense 
it is only a man who presupposes and not things and objects in the 
world. So we take the stand that presuppositionlessness must be part 
of the philosopher concerned and not part of philosophical systems. 
Only in a derivative sense can we talk about the presuppositions of a 
philosophical system. This present shift in emphasis from the construc- 


tion of philosophical system to the study of philosopher gains import- 


ance in recent writings of philosophers. It is observed by Fritz Marti 


that “If philosophy is to be a science whose specific content is neces- 
sarily, not arbitrarily, connected with a specific form, then its highest 


ve SAN wee 
i i i nce the 
axiom must have “a content which unconditionally is Si 


content of the ultimate axiom determines its form, and the form in 


turn determines its content, the much needed axiom aono be 
given by anything else but by the “I and the ‘I’ itself can Be given 
by the form” of self positing. Fritz Marti cites the use of this OR 
by Schelling to criticise Descartes, Spinoza, Leibnitz and Kant." It is 
as if to strengthen Fritz Marti’s views Karl-otto pec ip his Babes 
“The Problem of Philosophical Fundamental-Grounding in the Light 
of A Transcendental Pragmatic of Language” argues for tic possibility 
and necessity of a “non deductive type of philosophical ultimate ground- 
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ing”. He tries to provide this by the transcendental reflection upon the 
conditions of the possibility of critical argumentation instead of “criti- 
cal rationalism” advocated by K.R. Popper, W.W. Bartley and 
H. Albert. All the three mentioned above claim that the very idea of 
grounding (by necessity and possibility) can be replaced by the idea of 
permanent criticism. As against this, Apel tries to show that the very 
idea of inter-subjective valid criticism presupposes uncriticizable para- 
digmatical evidences of the language-game of criticism." 


The question “how is the philosophy of man which replaces the 
philosophy of philosophy helps presuppositionless metaphysicse’’-stil] 
remains. As stated already, only a presuppositionless philosopher can 
provide a presuppositionless philosophy. What are the conditions which 


make a philosopher presuppositionless? The answer to this question may 
be discussed under three heads, 
uage. 


viz., psychology, sociology and lang- 


Psychologically a person who is to be a philosopher must be a self- 
actualizing fully-functioning person devoid of biases, prejudices and all 
psychological factors which make him a less functioning individual. 
A fully-functioning person must have “ 


the sense of being at one with 
oneself, of being true to and in harmony v 


vith one’s own nature.” A 
person is a product of his cognitive, conative and 


some the cognitive element may 
in some the affectiv 


affective elements. In 
be more dominant than the other two and 
e element may be more dominant than the other two. 
The dominance of one or two over the other is not a sign of fully func- 
tioning person. It may bespeculated that al] the three factors must be 
in equal ratio. Similarly the three levels of mind postulated by Freud 
must be in the same level. This idea may be explained as follows: 
there should not be any conflict between the conscious, 
scious and the unconscious. This State is very diffi 
if achieved, a philosopher will grasp reality in its t 
won’t be any distortion of reality by the personal 
pher. Such a philosopher would be the personific 
Maslow’s notion of self-actualization is defined j 
theory stated above. Now let us see what Mas] 
actualization. In 1967 Maslow offered eight “© 
actualizes”. These are as follows: “ex 
scious choices; making ‘growth’ choi 


the precon- 
cult to achieve, but 
Tue essence. There 
factors of a philoso- 
ation of truth itself. 
n terms of Freud’s 
Ow says about self- 


ways in which one self- 
Periencing fully; 


making, con- 
ces; being honest; be 


ing prepared 
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to be unpopwar or diferent, working hard at something one wanes co 


goui what one is like, having ‘peak experiences.” 71" Accordme 
to Maslow, the peak experience is wiat we call ecstacy or insien. A 


unchoning Person must come mp to the strmimi atipulatred hw 


z Hall} - 

SOW A fully an 

fined as follows ore 
ely an ene no k 


mt antier pren A Ann 
Da SANS created dunmi 
> 


® > 
this standard? How many philosophers come 


ıp to this Generally, people think that intellecnasll donim- 
ance alone is enough for the pursuit of philosophy. This is mat 


es, values, religious feelings and several other factors such as food 
marriage and family norms. These and several others 


give rise to a type of personality which ‘suits one’s cultural norms. In 
short, social conformity is forced on an individual. The only way of 
Preventing the influence of the cultural factors is to be aware of the 
conditions which may influence one’s decision in philosophical tasks. 
The relation between individual and society is well brought out by 


Vygotsky. 


... we become ourselves through others, and this rule applies not 

only tothe personality as a whole, but also to the history of 
every individual function... The personality becomes for itself 
what it is in itself through what it is for others ... ‘The 
means of influencing oneself is originally a means of influencing 
others ... we might formulate the general genetic law ofcultural 
development as follows: any funetion in the child's cultural develop- A 


DE 


ment appears on the stage twice, ontiwo planes, first on the social plane 
and then on the psychological, first among people as an interme 
category and then within the child as an tatramental 


act accordingly by transcendi 
ture. In short he must be cu 


wl 
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Regarding language, our linguistic proposal for a presuppositionless 
philosophy contains, as Bar-Hillel puts it, in establishing a topic-neutral, 
commitment-free melalanguage for philosophical discourse. '° 


We must remove a possible objection here pertaining to a presup- 
positionless philosophy. Some may argue that religious intuitions and 
revelations are presuppositionless. But it is to be noted here that ina 
fully functioning person in whom there is no unconscious conflict the 
distinction between the rational self and the intuitive self will vanish. 
Of course, this is a highly speculative theory which needs further investi- 
gation. So it is concluded that the philosophy of philosopher is more 
important than the philosophy of philosophy. 
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